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Careers in Personnel 
& Industrial Relations 


Carl E. Schneider 


Carl E. Schneider is the likable Vice President and Director of Industrial Rela- 


tions for the Burroughs Corporation, Detroit. When you think of adding machines 
you think of Burroughs—and when you think of matters having to do with per- 
sonne! around the Burroughs Corporation you think of Carl. 


I have known few men with such an even temperament as Carl has. I suppose 
he sometimes gets excited and impatient, but I have never seen him that way. Per- 
haps this is one of the reasons why he is so well liked by his friends and associates 
and why he wears so well. 


In his own company Carl Schneider's counsel carries weight. He is an active 
member of the company’s management committee where al! major policies originate 
and problems find their answers. 


Perhaps Carl's chief characteristic as a business man is his liking, and his apti- 
tude, for long-range planning. Time throws up no blocks in his mind. With expert 
prescience he sees what ought to be done five to ten years from now, and confidently 
- works toward its accomplishment. 


; Those who know Carl Schneider enjoy him; those who don’t, have a pleasure 
_/, im store. 





Ned Hay 
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Editor to Reader:- 


How Arg Wes Do1ne? This is a familiar 
question which everyone asks himself from 
time to time, and we are no exception. I 
think we must be doing better than we 
used to—but whether that is good enough, 
I'm not sure. 

The reason I know we are doing better 
than we did several years ago is because our 
readers write us and say so. We are very 
grateful for these words of appreciation; 
they mean more to us than I can say. 

Aside from the kind words are the 
requests for ‘permission to reprint’’. I am 
moved to make this remark by two requests 
just received. F. T. Richards, Training 
Assistant in the Spruance Plant of Dupont 
in Richmond, Virginia, wants to reproduce 
about 140 copies of the article by Daniel 
Krakauer, ““Now We Know What Our 
People Want’’, from the December issue. 
Major Joseph C. Newton of the U. S. Air 
Force, Bolling Air Force Base, writes of the 
enthusiasm with which their reprint of 
Chris Argyris’ article, ‘Some Character- 
istics of Successful Executives’’, was re- 
ceived. It appeared last June. Yesterday we 
received a wire from the editor of Notes and 
Quotes of the Connecticut General Life In- 
surance Company for permission to reprint 
Audrey Heusser’s article ‘‘Employee-Writ- 
ten Publication Talks Up to Management”’. 
She is publications supervisor for Olin 
Industries, New Haven. 

Another article which aroused a great 
deal of comment is one by Arthur R. Laney, 
Jr. in December, “‘Should Employees Rate 
Their Supervisors?’’ Our own Eileen Ahern’'s 
article, ‘Discharge for Absenteeism Under 
Union Contracts’’, brought a number of 
inquiries and requests to reprint. An article 
which occasioned a most unusual number of 
questions and comments was the one by 
Klippert and Clay in the issue of last July- 
August, “‘Management Development—a 
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New Procedure’. Management develop- 
ment ‘is the great rage in the personnel 
field today, so it is not surprising that this 
excellent article attracted attention. 

What I started out to say was that, 
however well or poorly we are doing, it 
must be better than it was two or three 
years ago because of the very much greater 
number of comments and reprint requests. 
But there is still one unanswered puzzle: 
why don't we reach more personnel people? 
It comes as a great shock very often to meet 
a new man in the personnel field and ask 
him if he reads Personnel Journal, to learn 
that he never heard of it. I had this experi- 
ence a couple of weeks ago in Jacksonville, 
Florida, when I met for the first time Mr. 
James Mathews of the Florida National 
Bank. I promptly handed him a copy and 
was pleased to receive, soon after my return 
home, a subscription for him. 

In short, in spite of the promotion we 
do, we are not getting a rapid increase in 
subscribers—a slow and steady one, yes. If 
any reader has for us a suggestion of ways 
to increase circulation, we shall be very 
glad to hear from him. 





Opposition To Computsory UNIONISM 
Continugs. Texas has a law prohibiting 
the union shop. The Texas 1o8th District 
Court is establishing a legal record in a 
case headed for the Federal Supreme Court, 
challenging the constitutionality of the 
union shop. The Santa Fe Railway has 
joined with a group of its employees in 
obtaining an injunction against some of the 
non-operating unions to prevent them from 
striking to force a union shop contract. 
The witnesses included employees and 
former employees of the Company. They 
all agreed on one thing: they were opposed 
to the compulsory feature of the union shop. 

To have the right to join a union is 








one thing; to be compelled to join is quite 
another. To be free to mot work has been 
clearly established; to be free to work 
appears to be a right which is in some 
jeopardy. 

Now that the Texas District Court has 
upheld the right to work in Texas without 
belonging to a union, it will be interesting 
to see what the Supreme Court of the 
United States thinks about it. 

SeveraL More Reapers Have Goop- 
NaturepLy TakeN Me To Task for my 
constant preaching against sloppy writing 

and my occasional personal lapses. It 
may well be that “I don’t know no better’’; 
but I certainly try hard. If in the rush of a 
busy life I slip now and then, I hope I 
will be forgiven. Be assured, however, that 
I claim no immunity. 

‘Poor English and sloppy writing"’ 
was declared to be the obstacle to the 
careers of two promising executives. So 
says a news release from New York Uni- 
versity recently. It tells the story of how 
Professor Edward L. McAdam, Jr. of New 
York University tutors employees of ‘‘a 
leading corporation’’. The story says “‘It 
was the company’s idea to engage an expert 
to correct the serious writing defects of 
the two young executives.’ It seems that 
the company felt that these men wrote so 
badly that they could not expect that it 
would not interfere with their advance- 
ment. The company says, ‘‘Because these 
men are experts and of executive calibre 
the company took the unusual step of en- 
gaging a private tutor.’’ The tutor has been 
working with the business men by means of 
assignments, individual tutorial sessions, 
and a continuing appraisal of their writing. 
He remarked, “I impress on them that 


effective writing means proper organization 
of what you're trying to say, directness 
in saying it, and clarity and simplicity in 
the choice of words.’’ He took the words 
right out of my mouth! 

Professor McAdam examines all the 
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writing done by the executives in the 
course of their work. They send him re- 
ports, speeches, and other business writing 
in its early stages, before revisions by 
superiors. He checks their errors in organi- 
zation, presentation, and grammar. He 
remarks critically, ‘Instead of making an 
orderly presentation, they expressed their 
thoughts in free association, as the ideas 
occurred to them. Another common fault 
was the neglect of their audience; talking 
down to or over the heads of the special 
group they were addressing.”’ 

The men meet separately with their 
tutor for a half hour each week. This 
individual help was decided upon instead 
of group conferences because it was felt 
in this way they would gain more in a 
shorter time and would not suffer embar- 
rassment from being criticized in front of 
their associates. 

Professor McAdam comments that 
businesses are coming to realize that the 
technically qualified person cannot be fully 
effective unless he can read, write and speak 
well. 





““Wuitse-CoLitar Workers ARE ON THE 
Marcu” is the title of an article in the 
November issue of the American Federa- 
tionist, published by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. I quote from the article: 

“The Office Employes International 
Union is now on the march. Unionization 
of millions of unorganized white-collar 
workers is our ultimate goal. . . . The pres- 
ent writer, on his election as president, 
issued a call for a series of organizational 
conferences to be held in key cities. . . . The 
Office Employes’ organizing plan provides 
for three times as many organizers as were 
formerly employed by the international 
union. .. . As a result of the efforts of the 
international union, the office employes of 
the General Electric Company at Lynn, 
Massachusetts, have indicated overwhelm- 
ingly that they wish to be members of a 
union which is truly representative of of- 
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fice employees. . . . The employes are now 
represented by the C.I.O. .. . 

‘The office employees... at Lynn... 
found that they were merely the tail at- 
tempting to wag the dog. They found that 
the shop workers were, in effect, dictating 
the terms and conditions under which the 
office workers are employed. Office workers 
‘musts’ are adequate sick leave provisions, 
promotion from within, proper classifica- 
tions and rate ranges with a system of 
increases within the rate ranges in accordance 
with length of service, in addition to job post- 
ing, elimination of inequities and many 
other conditions peculiar to clerical work- 
ray 

I thought you would be interested 
to know what one large union says is the 
consensus regarding the organization of 
white-collar workers. Organizing drives 
have been made from time to time during 
the past twenty years, usually without 
much success except ir industries where 
the manual workers of a company were 
already unionized. However, many of the 
failures resulted from the wrong tactics. 
I recall the rough-housing and noise which 
went on in Wall Street five or six years ago 
when there was a drive to organize the 
Stock Exchange employees. Many factory 
and dock workers were brought in to sup- 
port the drive. This had the opposite effect 
to the one intended. But, look out—some 
of the coming union drives will be designed 
to appeal more to white-collar workers. 

It Is InTEREsTING To SgE THE Dir- 
FERENT ATTITUDES among the different 
unions on the question of racial discrimina- 
tion, particularly as it concerns negro work- 
ers. Generally speaking, the craft unions 
have not done much towards the elimina- 
tion of such discrimination. Many of the 
‘“‘vertical’’ unions have, however, been 
very militant. A recent announcement re- 
ports the campaign of the United Packing 
House Workers (CIO) to eliminate the “‘all 
white"’ plants and departments, and adop- 


tion of a ban on segregated lockers, and 
lunchroom and washroom facilities. 





Have You Any Ipga Waar Soctav 
Security Is Goinc To Cost thirty or forty 
years from now? The recent increase in 
worker and employer contributions brings 
this question to the fore. Various estimates 
have been made and they all agree on one 
thing; it is going to cost an awful lot. I 
have seen figures recently that indicate 
the cost will be in the neighborhood of 
3% each, for employer and employee. Some 
estimates are even higher. Maximum costs 
will not appear until the load reaches the 
top, which will be when the maximum 
number of eligible persons are retiring. 

Many questions have been raised as 
to the economics of retirement at 65. It 
is going to become increasingly clear as the 
years go by that this is not the proper age. 
Robert K. Burns, executive officer of the 
University of Chicago Industrial Relations 
Center, reported on this question in the 
American Journal of Sociology for January. 
He concludes that there is no sound eco- 
nomic basis for compelling persons to retire 
at 65. He goes so far as to say that the 
postponement of retirement from age 65 to 
68 or 70 would cut costs at least a third 
and is more realistic in the light of ef- 
ficiency. 

In our February issue there was a 
statement that it is nonsense to claim that 
you cannot determine when to retire people, 
on the basis of their ability to work re- 
gardless of their age. The writer thought 
this was the same thing as saying that 
management is not qualified to determine 
who can work properly, therefore they 
must accept anyone. 

The two principal reasons why com- 
pulsory retirement at age 65 will eventually 
break down are these. First, too many 
people are going to be retired who are 
able and anxious to continue working— 
and who need the income. Second, the 
cost of supporting so high a proportion of 





population in idleness will be prohibitive— 
and notice that the load will fall on those 
who are at work. Maybe they will object! 

If you have a plan requiring retire- 
ment at age 65, I suggest that you keep 
in mind the probability that you will some- 
day have to revise it. At the same time, 
don't forget that you cannot postpone the 
fixed retirement of executives from their 
jobs without impairing the vigor of your 
organization. It may be that you can make 
“‘consultants’’ of them, but you cannot 
clog the channels of promotion with any 
safety to your business. 

Our StateMeNntT Asout ERNgsT DE LA 
Ossa on the inside first cover of our January 
issue was somewhat ‘“‘exaggerated’’. A 
reader tells us that “‘Del’’ was president 
of the New York Personnel Management 
Association several years ago, but that Ed 
Walsh of General Foods heads the organiza- 
tion now. The true story of Del is good 
enough without stretching it, and we are 
glad to set the record straight. 





THey rE Havinc Some PErsONNEL 
Trouste down in Mexico, across the 
border from Somerton, Arizona. The Mexi- 
can correspondent of the Yuma Sun reported 
it quite understandably. His newspaper 
account was quoted in Business Trends in 
Arizona, published by the First National 
Bank of Arizona, in Phoenix. Here it is: 

‘Big applause was tribulated to San 
Luis authorities because they ordered the 
resign as Transit policeman of Antonio 
Romero Fregoso, whom lately had com- 
mitted many abuses with local residents 
and various American tourists. Critics were 
every day numerous, because he wasn't 
fired no matter against him were done 
plenty complaints. Last abuse that 


was the drop that spread the water, was 
made against an employee of the local soft 
drink agency, who at gun point was forced 
to leave the jeep he was driving to the 
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Transit policeman, only because he haven't 
with him his driver license. It was illegally, 
because according with the Law, citizens 
only can be privated of their properties 
with a judge order.”’ 


Wuitinc WiLi1aMs, WHosz Name Has 
FREQUENTLY APPEARED IN PERSONNEL JouR- 
NAL, received an Alumni Citation in October 
from Oberlin College. The award was 
made in recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ments and services which reflect honor 
upon Oberlin. The citation reads, ‘‘Whiting 
Williams was among the first to recognize 
that concord in industry is the fruit of 
sympathy and understanding. That sym- 
pathy and understanding he himself ac- 
quired by living with the laborer, working 
at his tasks, and feeling his needs. This 
distinguished graduate of the Class of ‘99 
has been a coal miner, a steel worker, a 
factory hand, a longshoreman, and a 
roustabout in the United States, in France, 
in Germany, and in Great Britain. He has 
also studied the industrial worker in 
Russia, in Italy, in Central and South 
America and in Canada. And by his writ- 
ings, his lectures, and his counsel he has 
promoted the welfare of both management 
and labor. Oberlin honors a pioneer who 
has rightly been called the Dean of Per- 
sonnel Men.”’ 


Mayse Tris Witt ‘“‘Tickite Your 
Risipitity’’, as it did mine. Sylvia: ‘‘When 
I applied for the job, the personnel manager 
had the nerve to ask me if my punctuation 
was good.’’ Mildred: *‘What did you tell 
him?”’ Sylvia: ‘I told him I'd never been 
late for work in my life.”’ 


Wud May 
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The issue raised by the union's negotiating com- 
mittee was a phony. But the committee was 
standing on it, and it could make just as much 
trouble as though it were real. How the concilia- 
tor showed the committee the true “‘ facts of life’’ 
and finally brought the two sides together for 
negotiation of real issues is told in this true-to- 
life narrative. 


Only Real Issues Count 
in Contract Bargaining 


By Epwarp Pertsrs, Conciliator 
California State Conciliation Service, Los Angeles 


land. In the tightest negotiations he would slump back in his chair, his long 

legs sprawled under the table, and talk in a pleasant unruffled manner. No 
matter how great the provocation, he seldom raised his voice. Was this casual ex- 
terior an expression of the iron, poker-playing nerve of a sophisticated management 
consultant—a “‘pro”’ in the full sense of the word—or was it a cover for an innate 
shyness? Perhaps both. 

It was at the tail end of an afternoon of fruitless negotiations when Wieland 
followed me into my small meagerly furnished room at the Conciliation Service 
headquarters. We were joined by the two other members of the management com- 
mittee, who had lingered behind for a brief conversation. I closed the door so that 
our voices would not carry along the corridor to the conference room where the 
union committee was awaiting the outcome of our discussion. 

Wieland’s client, an elderly gentleman weighted down by the burden of the 
decision he might soon have to make, perched himself uneasily on the edge of his 
chair. The production manager, a stocky shop-man with a leathery skin, tilted his 
chair against the wall. He was obviously glad that he was not expected to volunteer 
any opinions on the matter at hand. Both of them were undoubtedly as startled as I, 
at how close Wieland was to blowing his top. 

‘‘This is ridiculous, Pete,’’ Wieland exploded, *‘ utterly ridiculous! Do you realize 
how close it is to their strike-deadline? Only five days to Monday, and still they 
haven't budged!’’ He was almost shouting now. *‘ Think of it, five weeks of negotia- 
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FE: several years I had wondered about the calm self-possession of Ken Wie- 
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tions, a dozen meetings at least, and they're still hanging on to that one issue. 
Maybe I'm the dope. Maybe they know what they're doing. Maybe they want a 
strike. Sure, it’s just beginning to dawn on me. Inexperience, my eye. A strike— 
that’s what they want. That explains... .”’ 

“No, Ken,’’ I cut in, “I’m convinced they're not pushing for a strike. Don't 
out-smart yourself. Inexperience—that's all it is. A super-militant committee, and 
a new business agent. How long has Chick Novak been out of the shop? The elec- 
tion was—let’s see—three months ago, if I remember right.”’ 

“How much longer do we wait for him to come to his senses?’’ Wieland glared 
at me. ‘‘ Has anyone else tried to show him what a blasted fool he is?”’ 

‘Gosh, Ken, I’m only a conciliator, not his legal guardian. Right now Chick 
wouldn't trust his own mother. If I talk out of turn, I’m finished. I’ve been waiting 
for the right time.” 

Wieland fumbled in his pockets for his matches. I leaned over, lit his cigarette 
for him, then lit my own. By this time he had regained his composure. His words 
were deliberate now. 


Company NecoTiators Asout Reapy TO Make *'FInAL’’ OFFER 


‘“We are just about ready to give them our first and final offer, and call it a 
day. Then tomorrow we'll post the offer on all the bulletin boards in the plant. 
We'll stand on that offer—and that will be that.”’ 

‘But that will only . .. ,"’ I started to say, and then stopped at the unyielding 
expressions on the faces of the three men. I stood up and looked at my watch. 
‘‘ Look,’’ I said, ‘the coffee shop on the twelfth floor won't close for another half 
hour. Make yourselves comfortable while I take another whack at this thing.”’ 

I escorted them to the elevator at the end of the corridor. Wieland was his old 
self again, as casual and pleasant as ever. “‘ Take all the time you need,”’ he said. 
“If you're not through when we get back, we'll wait in your office."’ 

I went back to my office, closed the door, and dialed Mark Webber, the Re- 
gional Director of the union. ‘*Chick’s got himself out on a limb,’’ I told him, 
‘and the company's about to saw it off. Can you come over and lend a hand.”’ 

He sounded interested. ‘I’m not as well informed on that situation as I should 
be, Pete,’’ he said. ‘‘ What's happening?’ 

‘It's a rough one, Mark,—real rough. Chick opened negotiations by including 
among other things a demand that Article IV, the management prerogative clause, 
be stricken from the contract. His argument was that the clause was unnecessary— 
just a statement of rights the management had anyway. Spelling them out has only 
one purpose: to put the union at a disadvantage in arbitration.” 

‘“ Naturally,’ said Webber, ** big discovery. So what? The clause has been in the 
contract eleven years. Can you see the management agreeing to take it out—with- 
out a strike, I mean? Green as he is, Chick wouldn't be crazy enough to pull a strike 
over that.” 
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“No, Mark, I’m sure the furthest thing from Chick's mind was a strike on that 
issue. He tossed it in, hoping to trade it off for a fringe benefit." 

Well, I'll be... .”’ 

‘Yuh, imagine trying to make a negotiable issue out of that one. Was Wieland 
sizzling! Wow! He not only wouldn't trade with Chick; he took the position that 
no offer would be made on anything until the union dropped the demand. That's 
the trouble with Ken. No patience with amateurs. That's all that was needed to 
stir up the hot shots on Chick’s committee, and they've been crowding him ever 
since not to let go. Imagine, five weeks now—everybody filibustering, and no change 
in position. The union pulls the pin Monday—that’s how they voted last week— 
and Chick still hasn't brought his committee into line.”’ 

‘“ Any signs of a break on the company’s side?"’ 

“Yeh, if there's no change in the union's position today, Wieland will take 
his best shot and post the offer in the plant tomorrow.” 

‘Yipes!’’ Webber exclaimed. ‘* That means strike for sure. I don't care how good 
the offer will be. If Ken makes it an ultimatum, and goes around the committee by 
posting it, the fat will be in the fire. The union will have to top the offer—they'll 
just have to.” 

‘“So, you see, Mark, why I’m asking you to hop over and give the boys the 
facts of life.’’ In the silence which followed, I could hear his heavy breathing over 
the line. 

‘Sorry, Pete, you picked the wrong guy. Too soon after the election. Not that 
I want to wash any dirty linen outside the union, but I wasn’t exactly in Chick's 
corner then—what with him and his gang accusing me of appeasing the bosses and 
all that. You're the guy they might listen to. They respect you and, besides, you 
don't run for election, so what can you lose by sticking your neck out? I've got to 
go now. Let me know how you make out.”’ 

When I entered the large conference room, the union committee members were 
sprawled out in their chairs around the table. The air was heavy with smoke. No 
one had bothered to open the corridor door, and the window ventilation was hardly 
adequate for so many chain smokers. They looked at me with half-bored expres- 
sions. Behind this pose I could sense an electric expectancy. 

This is the turning point, I thought. I turned my palms outward in a gesture 
of hopelessness. ‘‘ Not a thing,’’ I said. ‘It’s like trying to move the rock of Gi- 
braltar.”’ 

A tall, wiry young fellow called Whitey sprang to his feet. ‘‘ Let’s scram,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ We're chumps to hang around here for nothin’. We got plenty to do between 
now and Monday.’’ A shop steward from the Assembly Department, whose union 
activity dated back to the time when he was passed over in the filling of a lead- 
man’s job, also got up. 

At first I thought: This must be planned—the committee stomps out of the 
negotiations, and makes it look like a spontaneous demonstration of grass-roots 
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militancy. But, no! Chick was staying in his chair. He sat there rubbing his iron 
jaw with a calloused palm. Two other men who had started to get up now looked 
uncertainly from Chick to Whitey. Whose lead would they take? Their choice was 
made in a matter of seconds. They remained seated. 

Uh, huh! I thought, the super-militants have gone too far, and Chick's forcing 
a test of strength. He's got to bring them into line now, or lose the leadership of 
his committee. There was a grim look on Chick's square, ruddy face as he sat there 
and waited to see if anyone else was lined up with Whitey. It soon became obvious 
that the two men standing were all by themselves. 

The flush on Whitey’s face was getting deeper, ‘‘Aw, hell,”’ he said, “‘let’s 
have a caucus.”’ 

It was evident, however, that Chick had no intention of allowing them a 
graceful retreat. The challenge was clear in the way he ignored the suggestion. 
Either they took their seats in open surrender, or took the responsibility of splitting 
the committee by walking out. Both men sagged into their seats. 


ConciILIATOR ApvisEs TOssInG PHony Issuz OvERBOARD 


For the first time since the negotiations had started, Chick was firmly in the 
saddle. A worried and perplexed look now crept into his face as he turned to me. 
He asked, *‘Do they really have an offer to make?”’ 

‘‘T’m sure of it, Chick. But not until you drop that management prerogative 
demand." 

‘Let them make an offer first, and we'll see.”’ 

‘*Oh no! Not on that merry-go-round again,’’ I said ‘‘Once more round, and 
I'll get dizzy.” 

Some laughter around the room faded when Chick did not join in. ‘Did you 
make it clear that they might wait too long?”’ he asked. ‘‘ After today, we'll be 
stepping things up—get the people really riled up—so they'll be ready for action 
Monday. An offer that would be acceptable today might not go a few days from 
now. 

‘They understand, Chick. But it’s a risk they're ready to run.” 

He pushed his chair back and propped his feet on the edge of the conference 
table. ‘Well, you're the conciliator. Any suggestions? We'll keep an open mind."’ 

[ looked away from him and began to address my remarks directly to the com- 
mittee: ‘Look, fellows, I’m not unmindful of the problem this committee has. 
You're a new leadership that came up fast, and swept the boards, in the last union 
election, of a leadership that was long on experience, and short on drive. At least 
that’s how you felt. Now you've got to produce. You are on the spot. I don’t 
blamic....° 

A kid from Drop-Hammer Department cut in. ‘‘Aw right, so we ain't old 
timers,’’ he snapped. ‘So we ain't been around long enough to know all the an- 
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swers. So we're fresh young punks, throwin’ our weight around. Are ya satisfied?" 
He brushed the hair away from his eyes with a thin, bony forearm. *‘ But lemme 
tell you this, Mister, and you can tell Wieland, too. We ain't politicians, neither— 
fancy labor skates with lead in our butts. Tell that to Wieland, too. He can get 
tough, or try softsoap. It won't make no difference. We know what we want, and 
they can pay it. If we don't get it the easy way, okay, we make it the hard way." 

I nodded my head in sympathetic acquiescence. Then I started talking to Chick. 
‘TI wasn’t casting any reflections on the ability of the committee to take care of 
itself. I’m just saying we can all learn from experience. After all, what's an old 
timer? Many times it’s someone who's run to so many four-alarm fires that the 
novelty is gone. He gets mentally lazy—wants to go home nights. But you can learn 
a lot from his experience. I don't care how willing you are. There are rules to this 
‘game’—rules you can’t ignore. Collective bargaining is a science."’ 

‘“Meaning what?”’ asked Chick. 

‘‘Meaning you can’t reduce contract negotiations to a simple business of mak- 
ing demands, and threatening to strike. If it were that simple, Chick, your job 
would be unskilled labor. But you've been through enough by now to know it’s 
one of the most skilled sciences."’ 

The committee was listening intently. I turned to them, and added, ‘* You were 
elected because the membership wanted a militant policy—but they also want a 
responsible policy. Militancy without responsibility is . . . screw-ballism."’ 

Whitey’s lip curled. “‘I get it. We say we're sorry. That’s what we do—apolo- 
gize!'’ He began to act it out.“ “Please, Mr. Wieland, we been such bad boys. Please 
be good to us, and make us an offer out of the goodness of your heart.’ How about 
that, guys?’ 

“Now, wait a minute,’’ I spoke before anyone else could join in. ‘I’m not 
saying there isn’t a time to hit the bricks. Maybe you'll have to this time. But 
what a shame if you pull the pin without finding out your maximum possibilities. 
At least you ought to find out what their best offer is—get a good look at it. Then, 
if you still want to pull the pin—more power to you.”’ 

Chick dropped his legs to the floor. He leaned far forward. ** All well and good, 
Pete, but how do we find out what they have? Not just any offer, I mean, but their 
best offer.’ 

The log-jam was breaking: I felt sure of myself now. ‘‘Now you've put your 
finger on it, Chick, the secret of negotiations—how to find out their best offer with- 
out becoming a prisoner of your situation. Right now you're shackled to that man- 
agement prerogative clause. You don’t want to strike over it. Yet you won't let 
go of it. You're not in control, and you're going over a cliff.”’ 

‘‘Maybe so," said Chick, ‘but they're going over the cliff with us."’ 

‘True enough, but somebody has to back off. The way I see it, it should be 
you. 
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‘*Nuts! And let them think we're weakening? I said we wanted to see their best 
offer, Pete, not just any offer.”’ 

I took a deep breath, and groped for words to tell them. Either they would 
see it now, or get the idea when it was too late. Maybe they would never see it. 
But Chick looked to me like he had possibilities. 

“Weakness, weakness! That’s all you worry about. As if your only problem 
with Wieland is to convince him you're ready to strike.”’ 

‘Well, ain't it?’’ asked Whitey. 

‘Hell, no!"’ I exploded, then caught myself. I continued in a more patient 
tone. ‘‘ Wieland knows you're not afraid to strike. That’s not your problem—far 
from it. Your problem is to convince him you're ready to settle—on some reason- 
able basis, naturally. He’s so sure he can’t deal with this committee, he won't even 
try to bargain on a give-and-take basis. All because you won't let go of that manage- 
ment prerogative demand. It’s become the symbol of all his fears.’ I leaned back, 
and grinned to ease the tension, then added: ‘‘ There are rules to this ‘game’. You 
have to learn how to play it.”’ 

‘“Whaddya mean by that?’’ the kid from Drop-Hammer asked. 

‘Just a wise-crack,”’ I replied. ‘* But seriously, you can't dream up a negotiable 
issue. You can't manufacture issues as you see fit—make them out of thin air—and 
expect to trade them off for genuine concessions. It won't work, no matter how hard 
you battle.” 

“The management does it,’’ said Chick. ‘In fact, who doesn't?”’ 

“Yes, but they must be genuine issues. Otherwise it’s useless to draw a battle- 
line on them. Do you follow me?”’ 

‘I suppose you mean‘ genuine’, in how the employer takes them. ’’ 

‘Of course,’’ I said. ** You can ask for the moon if you want to, and argue for 
it as much as you like—even get tough about it. But don't draw a battle-line—stake 
your prestige on an issue which is not genuine—just because the other party won't 
offer you something to drop it.”’ 

I could tell now that I really had the ear of the committee. Chick stood up, 
and began to pace the floor. ‘‘ What do you call a genuine issue?’’ he asked. 

“Why that’s . . . I'd say it’s an issue that the other party feels, when you give 
it up—why, you really have given up something. Otherwise what's to prevent me from 
raising any issue I see fit . . ."’ I stopped to think of an example. In the silence which 
followed as they waited for me to continue, I was sure that I was on the right track. 
It came to me: 

‘I'm the union, see. You're the employer. I'm sitting down to bargain with 
you, and I demand—let’s see—that you furnish me with a chauffer and a car to take 
me. to work every morning. .. . Then magnanimously, I say to you somewhere 
along the line—I say, ‘ All right, if you'll raise your wage-offer by 2¢, I'll drop that 
demand.’ See what I mean? You can't make just anything you choose a real issue 
to bargain with. Your issues must be things you genuinely want.” 
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Even Whitey had a thoughtful look on his face. I summed up, talking directly 
to Chick: “‘ Your issue must be taken from life. It must be an issue that flows out 
of your collective bargaining relationships. The parties, whenever they sit down to 
negotiate with each other in any particular situation, are not completely in the 
dark. They have a pretty good insight into the broad range of each other's psycho- 
logical expectations. A real issue is something in the range of your bargaining ex- 
pectancy. As such, you might win it, or you might be able to trade it off for some- 
thing else.’ 

Chick nodded, and so did some of the others, who may not have understood 
all the words I used, but had grasped the meaning in its overtones. 

It was dark outside when I started back to my office, where Wieland and his 
committee were still waiting. The building had long since emptied out. ‘‘ You must 
have had a rough session,’’ said Wieland. 

‘Not too bad,”’ I replied. ‘‘It took some time, though. I was telling the boys 
how to play the game.”’ 

‘* Howzat?”’ 

I took one of his cigarettes. My own brand was beginning to taste like burning 
sage-brush. 

‘The rules of the game, or why you can't play poker with Confederate money," 
I explained. 

‘‘ Indeed?’’ Wieland smiled. He was too polite to say, ‘‘Come to the point.’ 

Yes, they're withdrawing the management prerogative demand. Recess for an 
hour and a half to eat. Then we resume joint negotiations. That okay with you?” 

Wieland nodded; then he stretched himself and yawned. His client glowed, 
but Wieland was as impassive as ever. ‘What an actor!"’ I thought. “Inside he’s 
dancing, I bet, and look at him yawn! What an actor!"’ 

‘Naturally, Ken,’’ I said, ‘‘they expect you to make an offer after they have 
withdrawn the management prerogative demand."’ 

‘Of course,’” he replied. Then turning to his client: “’ Let's eat at the Redwood 
House across the street. I don’t feel like riding.” 

‘And Ken,”’ I said, ‘I don’t . . . not to pry into your strategy, or tell you how 
to run your business . . . but I wanted to be sure, after this talk about making one 
offer and posting a notice tomorrow. Just for my information. You'll have more 
than one offer to make, won't you?”’ 

He looked at me for a moment. I could tell he was mulling over in his mind an 
answer that would satisfy me, and yet not give away too much of his strategy. 
‘*We'll make them an offer, Pete. It will be a fair and reasonable one—as we see it. 
We hope they'll accept it. If not—if we have to modify our position—why, we'll 
cross that bridge when we come to it.’’ He paused at the door before following his 
client out. ‘‘Y’know,"’ he added, “‘I have some familiarity with the rules of the 
game myself."’ 











Selling employees on their company, and the im- 
portance of each individual's job, need not be an 
arduous, time-consuming task. The writer de- 
scribes a program combining visual and confer- 
ence methods that is completed in two sessions of 
two hours each. It has been successful in giving 
greater job satisfaction and promoting teamwork. 
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Developing Good Attitudes 
Among Our People 


By Rosert M. Crooks, Director of Industrial Relations 
United Parcel Service, New York City 


industry in order to improve the attitudes of our people. We know that, 

in industrial relations, development of morale is paramount. Clearly, when 
people recognize with management a mutuality of problems and a common interest 
in solving them, attitude toward the job is improved. Where there is a will to do 
the job, it will be done more effectively. 

A good attitude and all it suggests in quality of product or service, and cost 
reduction, would seem to be the result of a combination of factors which add up 
favorably. These include (a) the feeling that the business, of which the job is a part, 
is significant—that there is a basic connection between the specific task and the end 
result; (b) that the job is satisfying in security, recognition, opportunity, pay, 
status, and the like; (c) that management is fair and supplies the qualities of leader- 
ship which men can follow; (d) that there is communication between the company 
and its people so that purposes are understood; (¢) that doing a good job serves the 
worker's self-interest. 


M«= has been written of the need to develop two-way communications in 


PRoGRAM SHows ImporTANCE oF Eacu Jos 1n WHOLE OPERATION 


Certainly, an effective way to promote a sense of belonging and a good attitude 
is through daily friendly contact. This, unfortunately, cannot always be worked 
out. Hence, other means of exchange of points of view, such as house organs and 
visual programs, need to be developed. With this in mind, the writer has designed 
a program for our own company, directed mainly to non-supervisory personnel. It 
seeks to build recognition and understanding of factors within the job and the com- 
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pany which collectively tend to create a constructive attitude. More specifically, 
the program impresses upon our personnel (a) the significance of the delivery proc- 
ess; (b) the importance of each job and its connection with the end result; (c) the 
relationship of our people to our customers, our management and shareholders; 
(d) and the stake which all have in maintenance of quality service at reasonable 
cost. The program would be applicable to other businesses, with some adaptatior. 
The program is visual, combining flannel board and conference method. In a 
manner similar to that of ‘How Our Business System Operates’’ program*, the 
conference leader places illustrative cards on the board as the discussion develops. 
The program thus uses three fundamental training devices: group participation and 
development of the discussion; group visualization of the program constructed on 
the board; conference leader expression of the conclusions the group has reached. 


ProGraM Requires ONLY Two Two-Hour Sgssions 


The group with the leader has two meetings of approximately two hours each. 
The number of meetings can be tailored to meet the need. It will depend largely on 
the length of time available for discussion and exploration of company matters and 
the relationship of personnel to them. Since the program seeks to develop a com- 
plete discussion, groups are most effectively limited to about twenty. A larger group, 
however, can be led by a leader trained in conducting conferences. The group de- 
velops a series of seven charts. 

The leader, in commencing the program with Chart I, shows that in a business 
there are generally four groups, (1) our people, who carry on our various job func- 
tions; (2) customers, who supply the orders or contracts; (3.) management, who do 
the planning and coordinating; (4) owners, who assume a risk in investing their 
savings, and whose savings supply our buildings and equipment. The group dis- 
cusses the general nature of the business: in our own case, that instead of manufac- 
turing merchandise, we deliver it; that this function serves a worthwhile need—the 
increase in value of merchandise in being at the right place at the right time; that 
we thus contribute to the satisfactions of many people; that we do this best by at- 
taining our objectives of quality service at reasonable cost; that the attainment of 
these objectives provides support for satisfied customers, who in turn make for in- 
creased volume of business. 

The group sees that this increased volume helps our people by providing more 





* The HOBSO program, first developed by the DuPont organization, is a visual program designed to discuss basic economics. 
Visually, cards with nylon bristles on the reverse side are slapped on the flannel board where they adhere. The program discusses 
in different charts, the interrelationship of customers, management and owners; the accomplishments of our American system; 
che effects of competition; the individual liberties enjoyed under our system; proposed changes; and the application of general 
economic principles to the company’s own story. 

The writer has presented the HOBSO program to supervisory and non-supervisory personnel throughout the country. The 
present program—‘‘You and UPS'’—is designed to meet additional needs with respect to communication. A companion program 
eatitled ‘The Will to Work’ has been designed for supervisory personnel. Its purpose is to discuss with supervisors the factors 
chat tend to cause a man to want to do a good job. 
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secure and stable jobs, growth and expansion, and consequently more opportunities. 
Visually, our company shield is used, a UPS car is constructed, and a pyramid is 
built of the factors discussed. Each factor is seen to be a necessary step and founda- 
tion for the important benefits to follow. 

The second chart relates to our people, and the group notes that we are a na- 
tional organization with about 7,700 people. Thus, pride of organization is devel- 
oped. The group, in development of the chart, discusses various aspects of our 
delivery operations. Each step in the operation is developed and is shown visually 
to be a separate link in the delivery process chain. This chain extends from receipt 
of the merchandise by the company at the store, to its actual delivery at the home or 
place of business of the customer. The function of each department in the business 
is discussed, including shop, plant maintenance, office, personnel, purchasing, engi- 
neering, and the like. The purpose is to stress the significance not only of the de- 
livery process, but of each job in it; that any chain is as strong as its weakest link; 
that each job is thus dependent on the other; that behind the driver making the 
delivery are many other essential jobs backing him up; and that a high degree of 
teamwork is required in order to serve best not only our business objectives, but also 
the self-interests of our people themselves. 


THirD OF SEVEN CHarts SHows Jos SATISFACTIONS 


In the development of Chart III, the group discusses the factors people gen- 
erally are seeking in their jobs: security, fair wages, satisfaction, opportunity, recog- 
nition, safety, courtesy. Each is fully discussed, and its application to the UPS job 
is examined. Visually, the chart presents the subject matter with a UPS driver facing 
the balance of the chart, on which the various job components are added to form 
the word ‘‘J O B."’ The purpose is to represent our people finding in their jobs the 
satisfactions they seck. 

The second group necessary in any business—customers—is discussed in Chart 
IV. Visually, the subject is built up in notebook form. Thus: Who are our cus- 
tomers? Why are they important? What are the costs their money defrays? Why is 
customer satisfaction our objective? The group sees why it is to the interest of all 
of our people—as well as to our customers and the company—to render quality 
service at reasonable cost. 

The following two charts, V and VI, also discuss our customers and our rela- 
tions with them. Volume figures covering a ten year span are shown, and also the 
growth in the company’s business as the deliveries of new stores have been acquired 
and new plants have been opened in additional cities. Visually, the picture is pre- 
sented with different-colored and different-sized circles showing volume and per- 
centage changes. 

The group discusses what we can do to maintain and strengthen our operation. 
Good job performance and effective management, with their many facets, are recog- 
nized as essential to quality service at reasonable cost. 
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The concluding Chart VII relates to the third and fourth groups essential in 
the company picture, namely management-owners. Management is shown to be 
divided into three groups. First, operating management—our managers and super- 
visors. Their responsibility is shown to be that of selecting and training qualified 
personnel; of bringing together men and equipment to the end that good service 
and a reasonable-cost job be done. 

Staff management is represented as specialists who offer advice and guidance to 
operating people. These functions include store relations, insurance, real estate, 
accounting, research, personnel, purchasing, and engineering. The nature of their 
duties is discussed. 

Coordinating the work of these groups is the third management division— 
general or executive management. Executive management, it is recognized, sets and 
executes policies with respect to the nature and extent of our services, our relations 
with our people, our customers, and our shareholders. Included, of course, are the 
President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer. Actually, the group sees that 
each of these management divisions is correlated with the others in order to make 
a single management team. 


Fina CHart SHows WHERE INcoME Do.uars Go 


The distribution of the income dollar is shown, and the group sees that in our 
service industry the great bulk of our payments goes to our people, namely about 
68%. Hence, it is emphasized that there is a particular need for a fair day's work 
for a fair day’s pay. 

Considering specifically the owners of our business, it is noted that their savings 
provide the buildings, equipment and tools needed in our operations. Since in- 
vestors assume a risk in making an investment in any enterprise, they are naturally 
interested in receiving some return. This, the group sees, the shareholders are en- 
titled to—and receive in the nature of dividends, which are a share of profits. The 
necessity of profits for the well-being of the business and the security and stability 
of jobs is discussed. 

Visually, this chart is presented by different colored cards representing the dif- 
ferent management groups and functions; by a scroll showing the distribution of 
the income dollar; by a capitol dome representing government relationships; and 
by appropriate arrows and other symbols setting forth the savings of shareholders 
and distribution of earnings. 

In conclusion, the highlights of the discussion are summarized and re- 
emphasized. 

The program has been effective. It is a further effort to stress the community of 
interests between management and its people; the obvious need for teamwork; and 
that the security of jobs and the well-being of all depend on the effective perform- 
ance of each of our job functions. 








working years in personnel and labor relations, 


points out that contracts are legal documents, and 
should leave no doubt about the meaning of the 


parties to it. A way to satisfy ‘plain English’’ 
requirements is suggested. 


Is “Plain English’ 
In Contracts Practical? 


By a Personnel Director 
Who Prefers to Remain Anonymous 


discusses an interesting subject. He discusses it cleverly, too. He disarms 

Opposition at the end by admitting that his own contract is fuzzy in spots. 
Halfway through the article he prepares in advance for rebuttals from “‘ legal eagles’. 
Again, that is very effective. But it should not deter us from a careful consideration 
of the subject. 


M‘ KENT'S afticle ‘Put Contracts in Plain English"’ in the November issue 


No doubt it is advisable to write union contracts in plain language which can 
be readily understood. But whose “plain language’’ are we going to use? As the 
article points out, there are great variations in vocabulary. 


THe Two Versions CoMPARED 


Mr. Kent states that the writers of a certain contract wanted to express this 
thought: 


“Failure to meet production standards may result in transfer of the employee 
to a lower-paid job. Employees retain the right, however, to appeal such a transfer 
through the grievance procedure." 


But instead they wrote: 


“Employees failing to meet properly set standards of production or quality or 
failing to satisfactorily handle the work in the occupational group to which they have 
been regularly assigned (unless due to causes beyond their control or the standard is 
in dispute) or employees not co-operating in the introduction and operation of new 
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A recent P.J. article urged ‘plain English’’ for 
labor contracts. This article, by a personnel di- 
rector who has spent more than ten of his thirty 
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equipment or new production methods, may be transferred to lower wage classifica- 
tions or otherwise disciplined but shall have the right to have such penalties reviewed 
in accordance with the grievance procedure.’ 


On close examination it is clear that Mr. Kent’s “‘ plain language’’ completely 
omits the following important ideas contained in the legal clause: 

1. That the employee disciplined must: (a) fail to meet properly set standards, 
(b) fail to meet quality, (c) fail to satisfactorily handle the work. 

2. All of these failures must be: (a) in the occupational group, and (b) the em- 
ployee must be regularly assigned to that group. 

3. All of these failures must be due to a cause within the employee's control. 
How about fire, loss of power, machine failure, strike, and sabotage? 

4. It omits stating that the employee may be penalized for failure to cooperate 
in: (a) the introduction of new equipment, (b) the introduction of new production 
methods, (c) operation of new equipment, (d) operation of new production methods. 

5. It omits the stipulation that the employee may be ‘‘ otherwise disciplined’’. 

6. It also omits the stipulation that the standard must be “‘ properly set’’. 


SHouLD Try To Cover Every EveNnTUALITY 


Are these ideas of no importance? Should they be ignored? Who will deny that 
questions regarding any one—or all—of these six points may arise? What would be 
done about them? Obviously, you would have to sit down with the union and agree 
on what you meant when you wrote that simple statement. And if you do not agree, 
who would finally decide what you did mean? An arbitrator? Do you want him to 
tell you what you really meant? Or do you want to write it so that future differences 
are reduced to a minimum? 

The present writer does not say that the horrible example is the best way to 
legally express the ideas it contains. But he does say all of those ideas are expressed, 
and expressed clearly. Perhaps the outline method which the present writer has 
used is the type of thing we should use in our union contracts. On the other hand, if 
that were done the contracts would be much longer than they are now. 

We will agree that as a practical matter there is a lot to be said for Mr. Kent's 
simpler statement. However, we do not know the climate of the employee-employer 
relationship in the plant for which this long clause was written. It is this writer's 
impression that the clause was written this way because there had been many diffi- 
culties in the past in trying to interpret a simpler statement. It is easy to say: *’ Write 
a simple agreement, in good faith. Then live up to it, in good faith.’’ But how 
many of us have been the victims of sharp and twisted interpretations of simple 
statements by union leaders or lawyers taking advantage of our good faith? 

Of course, we all know that differences on all of these things may be appealed 
through the grievance procedure. But we also know that it is better to avoid griev- 
ances. The employee, under this “‘legally’’: written clause, could not be transferred 
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if the failure to meet production standards occurred on work to which the employee 
was temporarily assigned. Under the simpler language Mr. Kent suggests, such a 
transfer might be made and the only way to correct the error would be to bring a 
grievance. 

In the past few years there have been many conferences, articles, lectures, and 
books written about the problem of communication. This should warn us all of the 
difficulty of clearly conveying our meaning to another. (By the way, what person- 
nel director has not labored over a simple bulletin board notice and, after posting, 
heard three or four interpretations he never even thought of?) 


Exact LANGUAGE FOR LEGAL DocuMENTs 


What we must not overlook in discussing union contracts is that they are legal 
documents. They occasionally are interpreted by judges, arbitrators and others who 
were not present during negotiations. They will give their own interpretations to 
words used. No matter how much we may deplore what appears to be “’ legalistic 
mumbo-jumbo’’, we must recognize that words have certain well established mean- 
ings. The careless use of a word in a legal document can be extremely costly. Ask 
any businessman—or personnel director—who has been the victim of someone who 
did not have the same idea of *' good faith’’. Incidentally, perhaps we could have 
some articles on just what is meant by ‘‘ good faith’’. Which culture or philosophy 
are we going to adopt? 

A solution to this problem is being adopted by some companies. That solution 
is writing the contract as a legal document, binding on both sides. Then manage- 
ment or the union, or both, publish a parallel booklet stating in simple language 
what they think the legalistic expressions really mean. Of course, this simple book- 
let of explanation could not be a joint effort because they would not be able to agree 
on what to say! Their agreement has already been spelled out in legal language. 

Certainly the ‘‘hereinbefore's’’, ‘‘hereto’s’’, and the like, should be omitted. 
But let's not overlook the essential point that a company has a union, and a union 
contract, basically because there have been misunderstandings and difficulties in the 
past. They must reduce their agreement to writing. As long as we use language, we 
must use language which has well established meaning. That means, in our civiliza- 
tion, legal language. 
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Some colleges turn out men with only the haziest 
notion of what they want to do, and of how to 
find an opportunity to do it. This article describes 
a systematic program designed to help companies 
find and ‘‘sell’’ themselves to the men they 
want—a program which prepares graduating 
students for work for which they are suited, and 

-in which they have often obtained some ex- 

perience during their college years. 


How Drexel Institute 
Helps Companies Recruit 


By Rosert R. MacMurray 
Formerly Graduate Placement Officer, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 
Now with E. A. Wright Company, Philadelphia 


product, buildings, and material assets, but adequate personnel. Able manage- 

ment and employees are essential for success. How do you recruit good mate- 
rial for your company? How do you obtain your future executives from the ranks of 
newly trained youngsters? How can the universities and technical institutions help 
you select and employ their graduates efficiently? 

William B. Given, Jr., in his book *‘ Reaching Out in Management’, empha- 
sizes the importance of good recruitment: ‘‘ Asked to look back over the years and 
say what business problem has taken most of our time as company heads, many of 
us would answer that it has been getting good people into the company ranks and 
creating a setup which will best develop their abilities.’" Mr. Given, who is chair- 
man of the board of American Brake Shoe, goes on to say, ‘‘It takes careful and 
effective planning to create a flow of top-quality young men for employment inter- 
views. It takes intelligence and patience in the interviews.”’ 

How do you put this kind of planning into operation? Poor placement is a waste, 
not only for the employer but for the employee. The college students who shop 
around aimlessly for jobs are a needless extravagance, both with reference to their 
own future, and to the time that placement officers and recruiting officers waste on 
them. 


Te chief element necessary for the success of any company is not a superior 
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Drexel Institute of Technology, in Philadelphia, makes a double effort to insure 
effective placement of its graduates. The Institute's program of cooperative educa- 
tion helps the undergraduate to find his place in industry, and also gives future 
employers a chance to know the abilities of potential employees. The student alter- 
nates on-the-job experience with class room work. This gives him a chance to shop 
around before he needs to commit himself to a life-time career. Employers are also 
able to cooperate with the school on training programs. 

Mr. Weston P. Figgins, Personnel Administration Director for the Woodward 
and Lothrop Company, one of the leading department stores in Washington, D. C., 
comments on the effect of the cooperative plan on the recruitment program of the 
company: ‘‘In the past five years we have employed at least fifteen Drexel students 
after graduation, twelve of these in the last two years. Once they come here as 
students and find that we give interesting and worthwhile assignments and training, 
they usually decide to come back. This is true also of other cooperative schools with 
whom we work, such as Rochester and Richmond. We have been exposing as many 
of the students as possible to training programs. This all helps to interest the stu- 
dents. in permanent placement and to integrate their training with their learning. 
Good cooperative training on the part of the store facilitates recruiting 1) by mak- 
ing it possible to observe and evaluate candidates on the job; 2) by getting opinions 
from people in various parts of the organization, which broadens our knowledge of 
the individual; 3) by making possible a long-run saving through training these 
college ‘co-ops.’ *’ 


CoLLEGEs IMPROVE PLACEMENT PROCEDURES 


When they are ready to graduate, the placement office at Drexel encourages 
seniors to learn about job-hunting. Students are urged first to study their own 
abilities, interest and educational background. This helps them to pick their eight 
in-school interviews intelligently. Many also write letters, canvass family and 
friends, and do a little pavement-pounding. When a student has made a personal 
inventory he is more likely to follow up his opportunities carefully. This sort of 
inventory also makes each interview more meaningful. 

During periods of depression and unemployment, applicants soon learn to make 
the most of their employment opportunities. Enlightened self-interest forces them 
to prepare a well-thought out campaign. When jobs are plentiful, students tend to 
be careless, feeling that the right job will come along without much effort on their 
part. Experience at Drexel indicated that graduates were substituting interviews for 
preparation for interviews. This wasted interviewers’ time and also wasted the 
graduates’ opportunities. 

To improve the situation Drexel worked out this procedure: 

a) The Placement Office arranges interview dates with any and all companies 
who wish to recruit at Drexel. At the same time the employer is asked for complete 
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information about his company and requirements. This information is made avail- 
able to the seniors. When requested, group meetings are arranged and held before 
the interviews. All seniors are invited to these group meetings. 

b) Before each interviewing period a master list is posted, giving: 

1. Names of all companies coming to interview. 
2. Their respective interviewing dates. 

3. Types of degrees wanted. 

4. Types of work offered. 

c) The student, using columns 3 and 4, makes up a ‘personal’ list of companies 
interested in his qualifications and of interest to him, from which he makes his 
choice of eight, after studying company information. 

d) The Placement Office arranges eight on-campus interviews for each student. 

e) Watching the current interviewing list, which is posted weekly, the student 
signs up at appropriate times. (The first current list is posted 13 days before inter- 
viewing begins. The second is posted seven days later, and the third, seven days 
after that, etc. In this way, each list gives 13 days lead time to the seniors.) 


CHANCE GIVEN FOR COMPANIES TO TALK TO SENIORS IN GROUPS 


It is recognized that company recruiters have two purposes in visiting schools. 
The first is to recruit and the second is to publicize their companies. The latter can 
be done best in a group meeting. When a company requests a group meeting to be 
held prior to the interview schedule, Drexel schedules interviews from the date of 
posting until 5 P.M. of the second week-day preceding the interviewing date. For 
instance, an April 20 visit is posted and schedule opened on April 8. The schedule 
is then closed at 5 P.M. on April 16. 

When a company cannot schedule a group meeting prior to the interview sched- 
ule, there is an alternate method for publicizing the company. This method is op- 
tional. Four days prior to the interviewing date, the schedule of individual inter- 
views is closed. During the next two days, groups of 3 or 4 seniors may sign up for 
any of the open times remaining on the schedule. Through these conferences, the 
recruiter will be able to give information to a larger number of students than if he 
were able to speak only to those who had been willing to spend an interview. 

Since adoption of this policy to encourage seniors to make careful placement 
plans Drexel has found: 

a) Almost complete elimination of job-shopping; 

b) Early identification of those seniors who greatly need counseling and guidance; 

c) The over-all quality of interviews has improved: 

d) There is increased understanding by the students of the importance of intelli- 
gent placement to them. 

So much for what the college can do to improve placement procedures. Now, 
how can industry make recruiting interviews more effective? In the first place, the 
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choice of the recruiting officer is of the greatest importance. It goes without saying 
that such an officer should have a warm, attractive personality, be genuinely and 
sincerely interested in the students and their points of view, and know his company 
well enough to ‘sell’ it. Many companies have discovered that younger men are 
most successful in this work. 

What does he look for in the student? An examination of the prospect’s scho- 
lastic record alone is not enough. Most companies have learned to consider the 
candidate's outside interests and activities with equal care. Background and per- 
sonality weigh heavily when you are building up a reserve of leadership for your 
company. 

In this respect Mr. Given, in his book previously mentioned, has some specific 
suggestions. ‘In searching for the right people, I tried to formulate a specification 
to use as an aid in judging a young man on the basis of what management needed 
in a person expected to climb in its ranks. This specification gave all of us concrete 
help in conducting our interviews. It was also useful to the young man, as 
he weighed what type of work best fitted him, and in which company his prospects 
would be best. It included such items as character, courage, common sense, ability 
to think and reason, imagination, initiative, resourcefulness, open-mindedness, and 
genuine interest in people.’ 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR ONE Company's RECRUITS 


‘In the specification we recommend guessing if he would develop into the kind 
of man who: 


‘gets a real kick out of sticking his neck out, but not from a desire to show off. 
—is keen to try a new way. 
—enjoys proving that the boss is all wet. 
—has the common sense to ask for outside help when he needs it, and the instinct to 
seek out the right person for that help. 
—has unlimited confidence in the future, but is realistic about the terrible things that 
can happen. 
—gets pleasure out of doing things for others. 
is challenged by tough problems. 
—will be a useful citizen. 
realizes that friendships are what all men want and greatly need. 
is not afraid of being afraid.”’ 


These are the qualities forward-looking companies want in their new em- 
ployees. Conducting an interview in such a way that these qualities can be dis- 
covered and evaluated takes great skill and a lot of experience, and a keen percep- 
tion. College placement officers can help recruiting officers enormously in making 
these judgments. Close cooperation between the two is the basis for the success of 
any program designed to improve recruitment and placement of college graduates 
in industry. 
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Should Employee Rate Supervisor? 


This Many-Sided Question, Raised in a P] Article, Is Answered in 





Letters from Readers. Summed Up, the Letters Say Yes—If Care Is 
Used in the Survey and Its Interpretation. 


heading ‘‘Should Employees Rate Their 

Supervisors?’’, Arthur R. Laney, Jr. of 
the Washington Gas Light Company, 
Washington, D. C., told of the suggestion 
of one of their employees that ‘‘a yearly re- 
port be established whereby all employees 
have ample opportunity to record their 
opinions regarding their immediate super- 
visors."" When the company asked super- 
visors what they thought of the suggestion, 
and whether it should be adopted, sixteen 
out of twenty-four supervisors were defi- 
nitely not in favor of the idea. Four were 
willing to try it without qualification. 
Four more were willing, provided em- 
ployees signed the rating forms. 

As a result of the 2-to-1 supervisory 
opposition, the suggested annual rating 
plan was rejected. But, Mr. Laney pointed 
out, it does seem that supervisors would be 
more successful if they knew more about 
the effects of their supervision on their 
workers, and about what is really on their 
workers’ minds. Mr. Laney suggested that 
PJ readers discuss the subject in letters to the 
editor. 

Eleroy L. Stromberg, Manager, Train- 
ing and Personnel Research, The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, sums it up this 
way: 


[ our December 1953 issue, under the 


“There are several reasons why some 
formal rating of supervisors might be de- 
sirable. 

1) ‘*Subordinates ordinarily know more 
about the real performance of a supervisor 
than does his manager. Yet the manager's 
rating determines his pay increases, pro- 
motions, etc. Undoubtedly we could get 
much more accurate evaluations of a super- 
visor if the employees rated him. 

2) ‘‘Whether they like it or not super- 


visors are being judged constantly by their 
employees. It is far better to give them a 
formalized opportunity to express these 
judgments than to allow them to make their 
judgments fall into the gossip or rumor 
category. 

3) “The emphasis on consultive man- 
agement should not be confined to decisions 
on production procedures. Personnel prob- 
lems should be approached in a similar 
manner. 

4) ‘All the studies I know of in Uni- 
versitics where students have rated the 
teacher have shown that positive values 
result from such ratings. 

‘These statements summarize my reas- 
ons for favoring supervisor ratings made by 
employees.”’ 


S. G. Harris, Training Section of the 
Teletype Corporation, Chicago, says: 


‘“My amswer is a vigorous though 
qualified ‘yes’ . . . No device quite so accu- 
rately reflects the standing of supervisors 
with their people as an employees’ compara- 
tive rating of them. The objection that such 
a practice is contrary to good management 
procedures—because subordinates should not 
rate their superiors—is a red herring; it is 
like calling it un-American or undemo- 
cratic. ... 

“The fear of how the supervisor may 
see himself rated is generally exaggerated: 
where I have experienced such polls, the 
voters—probably hesitant to damage the 
reputation of those they grade—tend to 
rate high. ... 

‘The fear that such polls are one more 
sign of the distressing tendency of the em- 
ployee to tell his boss how to run his business 
reflects one of our prevailing confusions: we 
complain that the employee takes no in- 
terest in our business, and then rebel against 
anything that raises the employee above the 
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level of a cheerful recipient of benevolent 
paternalism. 

‘*A more important fear is that manage- 
ment will weigh the results of such polls 
too heavily. This is a constant menace, just 
as is excessive reliance of some supervisors on 
results of any employee rating (or other) 
program. Only if education accompanies the 
initiation of employee rating of supervisors, 
and only if the program is established as a 
long-time annual or bi-annual process, can 
valid results be obtained and abuse overcome. 

“A program of this type has small 
chance of success unaccompanied by other 
evidences of enlightened personnel manage- 
ment. It is part of a package including im- 
proved communication between management 
and the line employee, intelligent labor rela- 
tions, supervisor training, and appreciation 
of the social as well as the economic function 
of a business. With all its hazards, it deserves 
intelligent administration. Even at its worst, 
it gives line employees a means of releasing 
resentment. At its best it provides one 
usable measuring stick against which to 
evaluate supervisors.”” 


B. L. Chandler of Trona, California, 
whose work as a wage and salary admin- 
istrator includes the development, selling 
and administration of merit rating pro- 
grams, also points out that employees are 
always rating their supervisors. ‘The rating 
is personal, and is demonstrated by every 
employee action or reaction. The question 
is... . how we might record and use the 
rating. 


“The method,” Mr. Chandler con- 
tinues, ‘is simple and the results can be 
worthwhile if properly used. The form 
should be called ‘attitude survey’ instead of 
‘merit rating’. The form must be carefully 
designed and the results properly interpreted. 
Without these fundamentals, the supervisors 
properly oppose such ratings. 

“The questions on the form which 
Mr. Laney reported as a suggestion . . . are 
questions of attitude or feeling. The answers 
also indicate a rating of the supervisor, but 
need a lot of interpretation and judgment 
before applying a direct rating. ... The 





replies may be negative and still reflect good 
individual performance by supervisors. Sub- 
sequent sorting of the replies by organiza- 
tional units will give the pattern for each 
unit. Variations from the pattern will spot- 
light good or bad supervision. 

‘An employee cannot properly rate his 
supervisor on the complete job. There are 
too many factors beyond his knowledge. 
An employee may see a supervisor spending 
excessive time on paper work instead of 
being on the floor checking work progress. 
He probably will not understand that new 
government fine-print regulations have 
created the paper work and that additional 
clerical help may not be available. 

“The attitude survey (or employee 
rating of Supervisor) is not a complete merit 
rating. It can be valuable in pointing out 
strong and weak points within supervision. 
Supervisors should object to a plan which 
would give excessive weight to employee 
opinion, or use it as the only rating of the 
supervisors’ work. Mr. Laney reported that 
they did object. But supervisors should not 
feel that they are ‘not accountable to their 
employees’ or that ‘you can't serve two 
masters.’ "’ 


L. N. Talbott, Assistant Manager of 
Industrial Relations, Central Ilinois Light 
Company, Peoria, finds the reasons given 
by the supervisors for not wanting their 
people’s appraisal ‘‘obviously evasive and 
unconstructive’’. This, he believes, “‘points 
up a vital problem in management training 
and development . . . . how can we moti- 
vate the desire for self-improvement?’ 


“The desire to improve is essential to 
the ultimate success of any management 
development program and is vitally im- 
portant to one’s own personal success. Some 
research people have revealed some tangible 
progress in developing ways and means to 
assist in solving this problem, but to the 
best of my knowledge there is a very fertile 
field left for further study. In other words, 
I am of the opinion that many of our fine 
programs are falling short of their mark 
because of the lack of a real desire on the 
part of the participants to want to improve.” 
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Victor J. Foster, Timekeeper in the 
De Soto Division of Chrysler Corporation, 
Detroit, speaking from experience as a 
first-line supervisor, believes that a ‘‘dis- 
couraging majority’’ of supervisors every- 
where would object to a rating by their 
people... . ‘Most of these management 
people honestly think they know what is 
on most of the workers’ minds. Those that 
do not think they know, do not care."’ 
Feeling around for some other way to help 
supervisors, he asks: 


“How about creating a staff function 
attached to the personnel section? Employ 
an individual with proper background to 
serve as a listening post and counselor to 
first-line supervision. Naturally, this person 
would have to win the confidence of the 
people, and be sincere and capable enough to 
guide wayward supervisors in the field of 
human relations. Of course various organiza- 
tions, like Mr. Laney’s, may have their 
‘ progress report plans’, but I do not believe 
the real need of gaining a supervisor's con- 
fidence is achieved by such general methods. 

‘“*You must correct the attitude of 
supervisors before the fruits of any rating 
plan can be realized. Creating a staff function 
to follow up and supplement organized 
training programs is my idea of doing it 
economically, aiming toward positive re- 
sults... . Building up confidence with pa- 
tience and tolerance is the only way you can 
retain and improve your foremen’s leader- 
ship qualities."’ 


Roy R. Cunningham, Personnel Man- 
ager of Cravens, Dargan & Company, 
insurance managers of Houston, Texas, 
feels that most of the employees’ ‘‘gripes 
and fussing’’ about their supervisors “‘is 
caused by the employees not being ac- 
quainted with the full facts of a situation. 
Supervision thinks it is intelligent to be 
secretive about much of the operation and 
work of the organization. I have never 
been able to figure out why this big ‘hush- 
hush, secret’ about things that the em- 
ployees will know about in a matter of 
time anyway. As long as supervisors main- 


tain a halo effect and think of themselves 
as separate and apart from employees in the 
effect they have on business, we shall have 
a relationship that is difficult to change. 


‘There should certainly be no human 
being who is impervious to criticism, par- 
ticularly if it is of a constructive nature. .. . 
Most employees realize that if their imme- 
diate boss moves up, that gives them a 
better opportunity to advance to the boss’ 
position. . . . So they want him to be a good 
supervisor, not just from the standpoint of 
employee relations, but for their own ad- 
vancement. But they do not feel free under 
our present systems to contact their super- 
visors and tell them how to improve. Many 
instances can be cited as examples of how 
often this situation has curtailed production 
efforts. 

‘Supervisors do definitely need to know 
what their subordinates or employees actu- 
ally think about them. Those who wish to 
be ostriches and put their heads in the sand 
have their own choice. But we have noticed 
over a period of some thirteen years that the 
supervisors who are advanced really have 
advanced because of the employees they 
have judiciously supervised. The intelligent 
supervisor knows this. 

“If a supervisor, foreman or boss is 
afraid of a supervisory rating submitted by 
his employees it certainly indicates beyond 
little doubt that he is afraid of his own people 
that he is supposed to lead." 


Norman A. Durfee, National Director 
for Personnel Services, American Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C., writes that, in 
addition to job knowledge and experience, 
the supervisor must somehow ‘‘discover 
how much satisfaction the staff members, 
his colleagues, get from their work. .. . 
Job production, by and large, is in direct 
relationship to happiness and contentment 
—job satisfaction.”’ 


““Who,"’ Mr. Durfee asks, ‘evaluates 
the supervisor? His superior, of course. But 
the staff has more intimate relationships 
with the supervisor. Does the staff have the 
same opinion of the supervisor as his superior 
does? Evaluation ought to be a two-way 
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process, by not only those above but also 
by those below. It is possible for a supervisor 
to be two persons—the supervisor he thinks 
he is, and the supervisor the staff thinks he 
is. Often a supervisor would be more effec- 
tive if he were told his weaknesses as well 
as his strengths by those whom he super- 
vises. 

‘‘Ie must be remembered, however, 
that no employee is going to evaluate his 
supervisor unless good interpersonal rela- 
tionships have been established beforehand. 
... It’s an old maxim that only a friend can 
tell you your faults, and even then it must 
be a close friend.”’ 

Mr. Durfee appends a list of statements 
for the employee to answer ‘“‘yes’’, “‘no”’ 
or ‘‘not sure’’. The check-list, which con- 
stitutes ‘An Employee Evaluation of His 
Supervisor’’, is designed to show the super- 
visor whether he has established the good 
human relationships all along the way 
which are essential to confidence, under- 
standing, and wholesome personal ex- 


change. 


Ralph P. Kreuter, Personnel Consult- 
ant of Sheboygan, Wisconsin, questions 
whether there is a tendency to treat the 
problem—of employees rating their super- 
visors—much too superficially. He asks, 
‘Are the pros and cons that are detailed 
in Mr. Laney’s report closely related to a 
specific personnel device, or are they really 
manifestations of a widespread attitude 
among supervisors, having its origin in 
changes in supervisors’ status during the 
past few decades?’’ Mr. Kreuter treated the 
subject most comprehensively and we wish 
it were possible to quote his observations 
in full. 


‘Brotherly love and the ‘equality of 
man’ "’, says Mr. Kreuter, ‘‘has been ex- 
plained and preached for thousands of years. 
So the supervisor (in adjusting to new condi- 
tions and requirements) has not so much 
learned anything new as he has been com- 
pelled to practice courtesy and tolerance. A 
rather large amount of money has been 


spent on ‘winning his cooperation’ so that 
his practice of these things would be in good 
faith. But why has it been so difficult to 
win his cooperation? Here is a principle to 
think over: the greater the insecurity, the 
greater the fear of change, and the greater 
the resistance to change. 

‘The supervisor is no longer a simple 
departmental sovereign. His legitimate in- 
terests have broken departmental boundaries 
and include many problems formerly related 
to higher management levels. His job is 
bigger, and includes the coordination of skills 
that are in many cases far beyond his own— 
skills that are applied in his department as 
well as others. He ‘‘times’’ the use of these 
skills, and facilitates in other ways their 
application to problems in his department. 

“In order to play his part in these plant- 
wide projects and in establishing group 
motivations, he must learn much of many 
new skills. New words too. His new role 
now brings him into contact with people of 
high formal educations. For training, he now 
frequently attends special technical courses 
at great umiversities—Wisconsin, Purdue, 
Marquette, Michigan.”’ 


After analyzing the pros and cons 
listed by Mr. Laney, and finding even the 
‘“pro’’ statements mostly ‘‘a kind of damn- 
ing by faint praise’’, Mr. Kreuter considers 
the question of whether rank-and-file 
workers are qualified to rate their super- 
visors. 


“The value of trained, friendly criti- 
cism, properly considered, is tremendous,”’ 
he says. ‘’ But there is a lot of work wrapped 
up in that observation. We must steer clear 
of such inanities as judging the doctor's 
work by how good his pills taste. Nor 
should we call ten milkmen into conference 
and ‘discuss’ for the engineer’s benefit how 
he ought to build his bridges. Democracy 
in industry is a wonderful thing; so is pure 
water. But they can both be used to dilute 
other good things enough so as to destroy 
their effectiveness. We cannot define good 
supervision by drawing a mental picture of 
the ‘ perfect supervisor’’, which is the open- 
ing theme of many ‘training’ conferences. . . . 
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“After the supervisors know what the 
people under their supervision have a right 
to expect from them, then begin a program 
to teach the workers the same thing.”’ 


When that has been done, says Mr. 
Kreuter, you are ready to design a suitable 
appraisal form and a method of using it. 
“I doubt if there is any perfect form. At 
least,’’ he confesses, ‘‘I have not been able 
to design one."’ He then suggests a number 
of questions that might be included. 


7 * . 


The editors wish to thank these and 
other correspondents for the time, thought 
and real work they put into their answers 
to Arthur Laney’s important question. We 
are grateful for the opportunity to present 
their various points of view. In this matter, 
as in so many others that arise in personnel 
work, there is probably no single ‘‘right 
answer’. But by pooling opinions in this 
way all of us benefit. 
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Executive Leapersuip: AN APPRAISAL OF A 
Manacer 1Nn Action. By Chris Argyris. 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1953. pp. 
XV, 139. $2.50. 


This is a study of a specific leader, and 
of how his everyday behavior affects the 
daily life of his supervisors. A number of 
research devices were used—interviews, 
observation and member-centered confer- 
ences. The Leader—so called throughout 
the book—took over management of a 
plant employing about 600 people under 
twenty supervisors. When he came in, the 
plant was losing money. Within a few years 
he had made it the best organization, in 
both morale and profits, in the entire 
corporation. How he prodded, exerted pres- 
sure and often drove his supervisors to 
achieve the successful outcome, and how 
the supervisors reacted, is the story. 

Part I portrays characteristics which 
mark the executive as a leader. First the re- 
searcher and then the man himself give their 
views. Part II deals with the supervisors; 
the leader's effect on them; their problems; 
how they behave in the absence of the 
leader. Part III summarizes ‘‘the lessons to 
be learned’’. Part IV discusses reliability 
and validity, and the author's theoretical 
point of view. 

The language or construction is gar- 
bled in spots. Nevertheless, the book moves 
right along and makes easy reading. It will 
be valuable to personnel directors in giving 
them more insight into the mental processes 
of leaders and sub-leaders. 

Chris Argyris is Director of Research 
Projects at the Labor and Management 
Center of Yale University. His article 
‘Some Characteristics of Successful Execu- 
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tives’’, which appeared in our June 1953 
issue, will be remembered. 
H. M. T. 


ProrgssioNAL ENGINEERS’ INCOMB AND SAL- 
ary Survey. Published by the National 
Society of Professional Engineers, 1121 15th 
St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 1953. 27 
pages, paper covered, 5o¢ to NSPE mem- 
bers, $1 to non-members. 


This salary survey for 1952-53 was 
made by the Salary and Fee Schedule Com- 
mittee of the Society. It is an excellent 
presentation, complete with truly profes- 
sional charts and tables as well as an un- 
usually effective breakdown of the material. 

The survey is thoroughly interesting 
for a number of reasons. First, it appears to 
provide authoritative information regard- 
ing earnings among the higher-level tech- 
nical and professional workers. Second, 
with the phenomenal starting rates, re- 
ported offered to engineering students in 
the graduating classes of colleges during the 
last year or so, a factual account of income 
and salaries received by those with long 
experience in the field may bring the popu- 
lar thinking back to earth. 

Another interesting aspect of the sur- 
vey lies in the stated intention of the Com- 
mittee to use the collected information to 
guide members of the Society in the estab- 
lishment of reasonable standardized fees. 
For some time, the professional engineers 
have stressed length of time out of college 
as a principal criterion for setting fees and 
thus establishing earning power. Study of 
the survey results reveals that general in- 
come for professional engineers corresponds 
rather closely to that for other industrial 
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and business groups. True, the worker with 
more experience usually receives a some- 
what higher reward. But there is a wide 
variance in income, even among professional 
engineers with the same length of time out 
of college, depending upon such ordinary 
other factors as type of work and geo- 
graphical location. The engineers who 
elected to teach, for example, are found to 
be making less, in most cases, than the ones 
who set up successful businesses of their 
own. Those in government service are at a 
disadvantage, financially, when compared 
with those in private industry. Different 
branches of engineering itself seem to bring 
varying financial returns. 

The study is well worth inclusion in 
the files of all those interested in compe- 
tent comparative compensation summaries, 
as well as those with a particular interest 
in engineering, as employers or otherwise. 

John W. Thompson 
Edward N. Hay & 
Associates 


Tue TEACHING-LEARNING Process. By Na- 
thaniel Cantor. The Dryden Press, New 


York, 1953. pp. 350. $2.90 


Cantor's newest work is described by 
one industrial personnel man as “‘one of the 
most important books for business and 
industry in the last 25 years’’. 

While this book has been built upon 
the author's experiences with a graduate 
teacher group at Columbia University, yet 
its format, language, principles and conclu- 
sions are directly applicable to personnel 
problems in business and industry. Cantor 
discusses in layman's language a number of 
operating principles which only a select few 
in schools, public services and industry have 
understood and practiced. 

The book uses a relatively new 
method. Most of his points are developed 
through the use of his ‘“‘play-dialogue 
protocol method"’. The students in Cantor's 
Columbia group recorded their sessions and 





he has excerpted from these discussions to 
illustrate his points. The conclusions are 
then discussed by the author and related in 
each case to the thesis of the chapter. 

The book develops the concepts of 
mental hygiene in learning situations and 
relates them to how people grow through 
experience. Only when the teacher or ad- 
ministrator really understands what hap- 
pens to a person who is learning can he, the 
administrator, help the learner. 

Each chapter is supplied with a set of 
excellent problems for discussion. These 
problems are in turn backed up with a criti- 
cally selected bibliography. In addition, at 
the beginning of the book, in the chapter 
titled, “‘Partners in Learning’’ Cantor pro- 
vides a good selection of readings in the 
field of *‘learning-human relations’’. 

Here are nine propositions of learning 
which Cantor discusses in chapter 12: 

1. The pupil learns only what he is inter- 

ested in learning. 

2. It is important that the pupil share in 
the development and management of 
the curriculum. 

. Learning is integral. 

4. Learning depends upon wanting to 

learn. 

5. An individual learns best when he is 

free to create his own responses. 

6. Learning depends upon not knowing 

the answers. 

7. Every pupil learns in his own way. 

8. Learning is largely an emotional ex- 

perience. 

g. To learn is to change. 

People are what they have learned to 
be. It would seem, then, not only logical 
but most practical for the teacher and ad- 
ministrator to have an understanding of 
how people have learned to be what they 
are. This book gives us such an insight and 
is a ‘must’ for every adequate library. 

Harold P. Mold 
Director of Training 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company 
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CHANGING Supervisory Practices THROUGH 
Traininc. A Case Study. By Paul C. 
Buchanan and Charles K. Ferguson. 
Personnel, Vol. 30, No. 3, November, 1953, 
218-230. 


The article describes a supervisory 
development program which has evolved 
during a three-year period in a government 
research laboratory. The program is real- 
istically aimed at modifying—not trans- 
forming—some supervisory attitudes and 
practices, and it was developed from the 
outset with the participation of the trainees 
themselves. Democratic leadership was the 
goal of the program and the method of 
training was itself to be democratic. 

The training sessions were based upon 
the problems brought by the participants. 
During the second year of the program the 
trainer took a more dominant role and 
served as chairman of most of the groups. 
He set up situations for the members to 
analyze, so that they could compare their 
manner of approach and solutions with 
those of other members. He arranged for 
members to try out methods of approach 
to supervisory problems in ‘‘situations 
where the chips are not down"’ and where 
they could see the effects of their actions. 

The training methods used included 
role playing, buzz groups, discussion, 
films and demonstration. The sample ex- 
cerpts from some of the meetings which 
give word-for-word accounts of what the 
different members said make fascinating 
reading, and give a lively picture of what 
the training sessions were like. 

Supervisory training is currently find- 
ing widespread application in industry, 
and articles like this one should help to 
insure that the time given to such programs 
is well-spent. 


Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


Tue Errects or ExPERIENCE AND CHANGE OF 
Jos INTEREST ON THE KupgER PREFERENCE 
Recorp. By Frederick Herzberg, Psycho- 
logical Service of Pittsburgh, and Diana 
Russell, University of Pittsburgh. The 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 37, No. 


6, 1953, 478-481. 


This study was set up to determine the 
similarity of interests as measured by the 
Kuder Preference Record between experi- 
enced and inexperienced workers in various 
occupations. If the profiles of these two 
groups are found to differ markedly, the 
practice of using the interests of experi- 
enced persons as the basis for vocational 
counseling should be seriously questioned. 

The subjects of this study were adult 
males who had been tested by the Psycho- 
logical Service of Pittsburgh in order to 
select persons for promotion or em- 
ployment. Five occupations were chosen 
for study: engineers, salesmen, production 
managers, laboratory workers, and laborers. 

The interests ‘of those applying for 
work for the first ‘time were found to be 
basically similar to those of experienced 
persons in the same occupation. The differ- 
ences are in the direction of higher scores 
for the entry groups on scales typical of the 
occupational area. For example, entry en- 
gineers were significantly higher on the 
mechanical and scientific scales and entry 
laboratory workers higher on the scientific 
scale than were experienced groups in these 
same fields. This may be due to recent train- 
ing in the fields or to a desire on the part of 
applicants to slant their responses toward 
the desired occupational choice. The simi- 
larity of interests, however, lends validity 
to the practice of using interest profiles 
based on experienced workers for vocational 
counseling. 
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A second part of the study was con- 
cerned with the interests of those who were 
applying for work in a new area, and how 
these differed from the interests of those 
who wished to continue in the same field. 
For example, experienced engineers desiring 
sales work had dominant interests in the 
Persuasive area. This suggests the impor- 
tance of having no other job interest as one 
criterion in the selection of samples for set- 
ting up occupational interest norms. 


Tae Vauipity or Usinc PsycHOLoGicaL 
SELECTION Procepurgs. By Erwin K. Taylor 
and Edwin C. Nevis, Western Reserve 
University. Personnel, Vol. 30, No. 3, 
November, 1953, 187-189. 


The authors were conducting a 
follow-up validation study of a procedure 
which had been set up for the selection of 
salesmen. Test results and job performance 
information were collected on 100 salesmen 
who had been hired after the procedures 
had been introduced. Each of the thirty 
branch managers was expected to follow 
a standard selection procedure which in- 
volved giving 8 paper and pencil tests and 
the use of 7 blanks or check lists. 

The authors found that the procedures 
were not used in many cases, and that the 
more difficult tests to give, such as the 
Strong Vocational Interest Test, were most 
often eliminated in the evaluation of ap- 
plicants. This seemed to indicate that there 
was general resistance on the part of the 
branch managers to the program. An 
analysis was made to determine if there was 
any relationship between the number of 
tests omitted per man and his tenure in the 
company. “‘Salesmen who had not been 
subjected to all the tests usually employed 
in the selection program were the least 
likely to stay on the job.’ Various explana- 
tions are offered for this finding. 

This significant point is made. An 
employee selection program is set up at 
considerable expense by a technical staff, 





after careful experimental work and valida- 
tion. The maintenance of the program is 
left in the hands of the operating people. 
If adequate controls are neglected, the 
system may deteriorate within a period of 
less than a year. In order to be effective, 
an employee selection program must be as 
simple and easy to administer as possible, 
and those who are to administer it must 
be convinced of its usefulness. 


Wuat Are INTERvigews Mapg OF By 
Harry Waller Daniels, of Richardson, 
Bellows, Henry and Co., New York. 
Personnel, Vol. 30, No. 3, November, 1953, 
176-179. 

This short article gives more helpful 
information about interviews than many 
much longer treatments of the same subject. 
Factor analysis is here used to break down 
the interview into measurable factors. By 
using factor analysis it is possible to de- 
termine the least number of measures neces- 
sary to account for all of the measurable 
variations of a thing. 

Previously Dr. J. L. Otis and the 
writer had studied a sample of 54 recorded 
employment interviews which were ob- 
tained from eight plants in a large industrial 
community. Each interview was measured 
according to 14 categories. The categories 
used included such things as: 

The time the interviewer spoke 
The time the applicant spoke 
Average time for exchange 
‘New information’’ (not included 
on application blank) volunteered 
by the applicant. 

13. Questions asked by the applicant. 

Further analysis revealed five key 
factors which seemed to be psychologically 
meaningful and which would provide a 
Starting point for training employment 
interviewers. The five factors the writer 
cails: 

1. Interviewer Pertinency 

2. Interviewer Dominance 

3. Time of Interview (length) 
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4. Applicant Dominance 

5. Interviewer Verbosity. 

Each of these factors is discussed briefly to 
show how it is related to the interview 
structure. 

The final and probably the most valu- 
able part of the article deals with the 
interviewer's training check-list. Most of 
the check list items stress the fact that the 
interviewer /istens. He develops a permissive 
attitude and gives no advice. The author 
suggests that using the five factors as a 
check-list, perhaps while listening to re- 
cordings of his own interviews, the inter- 
viewer can evaluate his own performance. 


Short Selections Effective in Testing Reading 
Ability. A report of a doctoral dissertation 
by Clarence Derrick. Educational Testing 
Service Developments, Princeton, N. J., Sep- 
tember 1953, Vol. II, No. 1. 


Clarence Derrick has recently com- 
pleted an investigation at the University of 
Chicago, entitled ‘‘Three Aspects of Read- 
ing Comprehension as Measured by Tests 
of Different Lengths.’’ The study was 
designed to test whether reading compre- 
hension is a unitary ability, or whether it 
consists of a number of distinct component 
abilities. 

Three 50-minute reading tests were 
developed, all measuring these three aspects 
of reading comprehension: ‘“‘the ability to 
answer factual questions; the ability to 
read-between-the-lines, to draw inferences 
and identify assumptions; and the ability 
to evaluate logical soundness and rhetorical 
effectiveness.’’ The tests were comparable 
except that the lengths of the reading 
passages varied markedly. The first test 
contained three passages, 95, 11, and 288 
words in length; the second, one passage 
of about rooo words; and the third, a 
Platonic dialogue ten pages in length, 
which the students read outside of class 
and then referred to during the test. 

The subjects were 457 junior college 
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freshmen. Each of the three tests was 
scored separately for each aspect of reading 
comprehension. Intercorrelations among 
the nine subscores were obtained and then 
factor analyzed. Derrick concludes that the 
three different tests and the three different 
aspects of each test were all measuring the 
same underlying ability. The test based on 
the very short passages proved to be the 
most reliable measure of this ‘general 
reading ability’’. No statistical confirma- 
tion for the existence of three logically 
distinguishable aspects of reading compre- 
hension was found. The author suggests the 
possibility that in a younger group these 
aspects of reading comprehension might be 
differentially measurable. 


Jownt Trarninc 1n Time Stupy. By George 
S. Odiorne, Rutgers University. Personnel, 
Vol. 30, No. 3, November, 1953, 203-205. 


This article describes how joint union- 
management sponsorship of time-study 
classes cleared up suspicion of the rate- 
setting operation in a New Jersey ceramic 
firm. Time study was being installed as the 
basis of incentive rates and there was 
latent employee antagonism. 

When the idea of a training program 
for junior engineers, production foremen 
and union officers was first proposed it was 
turned down because the union felt that it 
would be prejudiced. The union indicated 
that if such a course were given by an 
outsider, preferably a professor from the 
State University, that they would be 
willing to attend. 

The course was set up under these 
terms and an equal number of union and 
Management representatives attended. 
Management and union representatives 
determined the course content. Working 
from films, teams of foremen and union 
officers made joint and separate time 
studies. The atmosphere was one of 
scientific inquiry and objective fact-gather- 
ing. 




















Across the Editor’s Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Totepo PgRsoNNEL ManaGers’ Asso- 
c1aTION held their annual meeting January 
6. C. K. Milner, vice president, personnel, 
Ohio Bell Telephone Company, gave his 
views on personnel relations, its vital 
importance. The association has sent mem- 
bers a three-page memo on the subject of a 
fire and rescue training center. There is a 
definite need, the association believes, for 
adequate training facilities for fire and 
rescue personnel of civil defense, as well as 
for regular and volunteer organizations 
engaged in such work, and for industrial 
groups with rescue squads. It is proposed 
that the old University of Toledo building 
be leased by the university to the city at a 
cost of one dollar per year. The building 
would be used as a fire and rescue training 
center. 

Training is suggested for the follow- 
ing: civil ‘defense volunteer personnel; 
regular and volunteer fire and rescue squads 
for Toledo and its suburban area; industrial 
fire brigades and rescue teams; industrial, 
business and private guards involved in 
rescue services; university students major- 
ing in safety engineering. Three kinds of 
training could be presented. Academic 
training could be made available through 
the university with the cooperation of the 
Toledo public school system. Practical 
training could be given at the center, 
employing the most advanced methods in 
fire and rescue training. Exercises and 
drills could be given. 

Agencies which might participate in 
such a project would include the city of 
Toledo and its fire department, civil 
defense organization, suburban fire com- 
panies, industry management, federal civil 
defense administration, Chamber of Com- 
merce, University of Toledo, public school 
system, the city’s industrial safety engi- 


neers, and the Personnel Managers’ Associa- 
tion. This kind of cooperation for the 
community good seems well within the 
province of a personnel association, and the 
Toledo group is to be commended for 
sparking the idea. 

SEATTLE Cuaprer, Paciric NorTHwsst 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, in 
November met jointly with the Seattle 
chapter of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association. Professor Earle Douglas 
MacPhee spoke on ‘“‘Qualifying for Top 
Management.’ Here is a summary of his 
ideas, from the chapter bulletin, Personnel 
Pointers, for December: 

‘What characteristics does a president 
of a company seek when he is looking for 
someone to promote to a senior position? 
What should a man do when he is aspiring 
to a top position? 

“Technical competence must _ be 
separated from managerial competence. On 
the lower levels technical competence 
means a great deal....Amy person in 
middle management who wants to become 
a senior executive should analyse his own 
job and determine what skills are needed 
and become technically competent on his 
own job. He should talk to people in other 
fields to learn their procedure. 

“Management is not operating a 
machine. Management is not investing 
money. Management is managing people 
who operate machines; is handling men 
and women. Management begins when one 
man plans, directs and controls the activity 
of another. A man must demonstrate that 
he knows how to handle people at the 
level where he is now working. 

“How can you know if you are 
growing in managerial competence? 1) 
What is the morale of your office? 2) 











What is the climate of your office? Is it 
largely dependent on the senior in the 
office? 3) Have you demonstrated your 
ability to delegate? 4) What about disci- 
pline? 

“These things are important to you 
when training for management. Leader- 
ship is important. If you do not lead your 
staff, someone else will lead them. What is 
leadership? A leader is a man who plans 
for a group, who speaks for and to a group, 
who inspires a group. The road to top 
management is not easy.” 





PorTLAND CHAPTER OF THE PaciFic 
NortHwest PersoNNgL AssociaTION heard 
Dr. Neal Bowman at the November 
meeting. Personnel people, he said, occupy 
a strategic spot in the development of 
positive thinking about the preservation of 
democracy and the free enterprise system. 
He charged the group to be aware of the 
responsibility. 

THe TacoMA CHAPTER OF THE AssOociA- 
TION discussed the personnel manager's 
problem with the younger generation at a 
recent meeting. Educators and representa- 
tives of business and industry participated. 
It was felt that a great deal could be done 
if these two groups were to work together 
to develop better work habits and build 
more constructive attitudes about the 
American business system on the part of 
the younger generation. On the panel were 
Howard Carr, Kenneth Flora, and Roger 
Elder, principals of Tacoma high schools, 
and Harry Naubert of St. Paul and Tacoma 
Lumber Company, R. W. Likins of Kaiser 
Aluminum and Chemical Corporation, and 
Earl Marble, manager of Tacoma Smelter 
of the American Smelting and Refining 
Company. 

Tus SpokaNeE CuHaprer is making a 
point of telling other groups about good 
personnel practices. Two members, Reubin 
H. Kissler and Walter M. Porosky, recently 
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took part in a panel discussion, ‘‘How can 
we bring more business into business 
education?’’ This discussion concluded a 
day-long conference of the Eastern Washing- 
ton Business Education Association. Peter 
Piper and Robert Burke, two other mem- 
bers, spoke to early morning classes in a 
management course conducted for officers 
and non-coms at nearby Fairchild Air 
Force base. 

Victorta Cuaprer heard Roy H. 
Elfstrong, Supervisor of Industrial Safety, 
B. C. Electric Company Ltd., Vancouver, at 
the November meeting. His subject was, 
“Safety is Your Business."’ He showed, 
through the use of statistics, that a poor 
accident rate is very costly to industry and 
civil service. He also said that, owing to 
the number of accidents occurring in 
British Columbia, 3,000 extra workers 
must be hired and trained to replace the 
injured, which gives personnel depart- 
ments extra work and adds cost. The 1954 
slate of officers elected was as follows: 
president, George McWilliam; vice presi- 
dent, H. C. Langton; secretary, Miss E. 
Carr; treasurer, J. H. Rowland. 

SaLeM Cuapter discussed the problem 
of orientation of workers on the job at the 
December meeting. Dr. Theodore Yerian of 
Oregon State College led the discussion. 
Officers for 1954 are: president, R. L. Lytle; 
vice president, Gene Huntley; secretary, 


Paciric NorTHWEsT PERSONNEL Man- 
AGEMENT AssOcIATION’s publication, Person- 
nel Panorama, catries an article on com- 
munications in the December issue. The 
article describes the National Society for 
the Study of Communication. The society 
was founded in 1949 and has an active 
membership of nearly six hundred. The 
purposes of the society are to study the 
nature of communication and its function 
in our society; to aid and encourage those 
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individuals or groups working to improve 
the communicating process; to evaluate 
specific courses already giving training in 
communication; and to make the results of 
their research, experiments and experience 
available to all who need such help. The 
society publishes a Journal of Communication. 
The editor is Francis Cartier, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. President 
of the society is Herold Lillywhite, Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School, Portland. 





PERSONNEL AND INDuSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AssociaTION oF Los ANGgELEs heard Paul 
Popenoe discuss industry and family rela- 
tions at the December meeting. Dr. Popenoe 
demonstrated in a practical way what 
management can do in respect to employee 
problems of a marital nature. Elementary 
principles of treatment as well as means of 
rapid diagnosis were described. Armed 
with knowledge, Dr. Popenoe believes 
that foremen and supervisors in many cases 
can solve the problems without being 
officious or offensive. The conditions 
governing satisfaction or frustration on the 
job are not very different from those 
governing satisfaction in the home. In 
both cases, the greatest failures lie in the 
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failure to understand psychological dif- 
ferences between the two sexes. 

In a recent meeting of District 2 of the 
Association, Max Skaousen of Lockheed 
outlined the company’s program for super- 
visory training. The program deals with: 
1) Time budgeting, 2) Systematic delega- 
tion, 3) Leadman development, 4) Method 
study, 5) Worker improvement, 6) Work 
sampling, 7) Proper incentive systems, 
and 8) Experience charts. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSOCIATION OF 
Cuicaco heard Stuart Chase speak on 
“Roads to- Agreement’’ at the January 
meeting. For the past five years Mr. Chase, 
economist and social scientist, has been 
exploring the question of the causes and 
limits of human conflict. He discussed his 
findings and showed how they can be 
applied in a variety of situations. Mr. Chase 
demonstrated how every kind of conflict— 
from the family row, to the violent labor 
dispute, to the cold war—is related. He 
told about a number of the methods now 
in operation for reducing conflict. He 
underlined the principles which keep turn- 
ing up in attempts to reduce friction in 
important human relations. 


Attending the Conferences 





PERSONNEL PLANNING FOR THE CoM- 
PETITIVE Market was the theme of the 
Northern Ohio Personnel and Executive 
Conference held in January in Cleveland. 
M. P. Koomar of the Aluminum Company 
of America, general chairman, emphasized 
the discussion of such topics as *‘Yard- 
sticks for Measuring the Effectiveness of 
the Personnel Program’’; “‘Organization 
Planning and Executive Development’; 
‘‘Why Do People Act Like People’’; and 
‘Problems in Bargaining and Administer- 
ing Fringe Benefits’’. 





Tue Survey ResgaArRcH CENTER OF THE 





University or Micuican for the seventh 
consecutive year will hold its Summer 
Institute in Survey Research Techniques. This 
special program is designed to illustrate 
the theory and application of survey 
research to such fields as business and 
human relations, education, psychology 
and sociology, political behavior, public 
affairs, public health, economics, and 
statistics. Again this year a special work- 
shop will be offered in the practical 
application of survey research methods in 
these fields. The dates for the regular 
session are July 19 to August 13, with an 
introductory session from June 21 to July 








16. For further information, write to the 
Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





Mayor Issuzs 1n Lasor RELATIONs, 
PgrsONNEL ADMINISTRATION, AND HuMAN 
Reiations were spotlighted at the Ameri- 
can Management Association's personnel 
conference held February 15-17 in Chicago. 
Wallace F. Bennett, United States Senator 
from Utah, opened with a discussion of 
clashing interests in human relations and 
how some causes of labor-management 
conflict can be analyzed and eliminated. 
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Sumner H. Slichter, Lamont University 
professor, Harvard, presented a compre- 
hensive analysis of the pros and cons 
of the guaranteed annual wage. Panels 
discussed collective bargaining tactics; 
motivation; methods of handling people; 
and the personnel function. About 2,000 
people attended the conference, which was 
planned by the association's Personnel 
Planning Council, a group of executives of 
member companies headed by Samuel L. H. 
Burk, director of personnel administration, 
General Foods Corporation, New York, 
and A.M.A. vice president in charge of the 
personnel division. 


Appointments and Promotions 





Epwarp T. Sgemer has been appointed 
director of industrial relations for the 
American Oil Company, New York. The 
announcement was made by Herschel D. 
Smith, president. He succeeds T. A. 
Aldridge, who recently was named a vice 
president. Seemer joined the company 21 
years ago as assistant to the general credit 
manager in Baltimore. He held various 
positions with the company in the credit, 
payroll and personnel departments, and had 
been assistant industrial relations director 
until his present appointment. 





RutHerrorp D. Rocegrs has been 
appointed chief of the personnel office at 
the New York Public Library, director 
Ralph A. Beals announces. In his new 
position Mr. Rogers will supervise person- 
nel activities for the library's staff of 1800 
employees. He will be in charge of re- 
cruiting new personnel, the placement of 
employees in the library's units throughout 
Manhattan, the Bronx and Staten Island, 
the administration of wages and salaries, 
and of other matters relating to staff 


organization. Mr. Rogers was once the 
librarian of Columbia University. He spent 
four years in the Army Air Force, and was 
associated with the investment banking 
firm of Smith, Barney, and Company for 
two years. From 1948 to 1952 he was in 
charge of the Grosvenor Library in Buffalo, 
and most recently has been director of 
the Rochester Public Library and of the 
Monroe County Library System. 





Four Exscutives Were NamMEpD‘ To 
New Posts in the industrial relations 
department of American Steel and Wire 
Division, United States Steel Corporation, 
it has been announced by Francis J. Burtt, 
director of Industrial Relations for the 
division. In the moves in Cleveland, Alex 
C. Davidson, Jr. became assistant director 
of industrial relations—safety; Robert J. 
Grenfell was made supervisor of labor 
relations; while Edwin O. Kumler assumed 
the newly created post of supervisor of 
safety. Moving to the AS&W Joliet plant 
from Cleveland is Rea C. Helm, Jr., who 
becomes superintendent of industrial rela- 
tions of that plant 
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What’s New in Publications 





PENSION PLANS ARE RELATED TO 
RETIREMENT Prosiems realistically in a new 
publication put out by Thompson Products, 
Inc. Thompson's feels a responsibility to its 
employees to explain company pension 
plans simply and to help them adjust to 
retirement. The retirement program is 
built on the following facts: 1) There are 
more older people now than there used to 
be, and they live longer. For most of us, 
retirement will be a normal part of a 
normal life, perhaps one-third of our adult 
life. 2) Retirement should be anticipated 
and planned for while an employee is still 
working. Those who retire ‘‘cold’’, do so 
unhappily. 3.) Company pension plans plus 
social security are not enough. The indi- 
vidual must do his part if he wishes to 
retire above the minimum subsistence 
level. Paid-up insurance, mortgage-free 
home and personal savings are necessary 
for the well-being of the retired employee 
and his family. 4) Economic needs are not 
the only consideration. This suggests that 
a person must retire to something, not 
from something; make a change in activity, 
not end activity. 5) When an employee 
retires he needs, above all else, a substitute 
for his lost work day. For a retired person 
the hours from g to 5 are not leisure time; 
they constitute free time. Leisure time is 
for recreation, free time is for re-creation. 
6) Vast sums of money are being put into 
company pensions, but unless this money is 
translated into human values in the lives 
of people, it may prove to be a poor invest- 
ment. To do this it is necessary to start 
workers thinking of the over-all problems 
of retirement while they are still on the 
job. 

The pamphlet, gaily covered in red 
and decorated with a cartoon, is called 
Retirement is What You Make It. The pension 
plans are clearly explained; points to 
remember about social security are out- 


lined, and suggestions are made for personal 
savings schemes. This looks like a very 
helpful aid to happy retirement. Thanks to 
J. C. Nichols, staff director, company 
pensions, who sent us the booklet. Thomp- 
son Products, Inc. is located at 23555 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 17, Ohio. 





TRAINING Is More THan A Gtam- 
oROUs CONFERENCE-ROOM Jos, according to 
a statement in Establishing a Training 
Program, Selected Experiences, a new bulletin 
published by the Institute of Management 
and Labor Relations, Rutgers University. 
The largest part of the job lies in the 
laborious and exacting task of defining, 
developing, selling and preparing the 
program, says William V. Machaver, 
training director, Johnson and Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J. The bulletin contains 
papers on the installation and improvement 
of industrial programs of training and 
education. 

William S. Walker, director of safety 
and training, American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company, Perth Amboy, N. J., in 
pointing out the advantages of a training 
program, says that it provides a reserve of 
foreman-candidates, making unnecessary 
hasty or prejudiced promotion. New ap- 
pointees have been carefully selected, 
trained, and observed. They have shown 
that they can do the job. They don't have 
to be apologized for. 

Training in human relations will, in 
the future, have as its objective the making 
of ‘‘well-adjusted”’ people, believes Morgan 
Upton, chairman, department of psy- 
chology, Rutgers: Not, he explains, in the 
sense of ‘‘satisfied’’ people, but in the 
dynamic sense of people who understand 
their roles in relation to the roles of those 
with whom they work, and who see 
adjustment not as a fixed pattern of action, 
but as a continuously changing pattern of 
influences from other people. 


The bulletin is available from the 
Institute of Management and Labor Rela- 
tions, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J., at 25¢. 





WorkMEN's COMPENSATION Law IN 
New York is too expensive, is the con- 
clusion of a new book, Forces That Spiral 
Workmen's Compensation Costs. The 110-page 
volume was prepared by Dr. Joseph S. 
Keiper, associate professor of economics 
at the Graduate School of Business, New 
York University, who is economic con- 
sultant for the special committee on 
Workmen's Compensation of the Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York. 
The report is the result of more than six 
months of intensive research conducted on 
behalf of the Association, which is making 
a continuing long-range study of the 
problem. Dr. Keiper feels that disturbing 
trends have been revealed. These trends 
have their roots deep in the law, its 
interpretation, and the resulting attitudes. 
The almost universal tendency to exploit 
any imsurance system must be taken for 
granted. But the experience of New York 
is in contrast to that of the rest of the 
country. The proportion of claims indexed 
to accidents has moved ahead. The heart 
case of today becomes symptomatic of the 
gradually successful attempt to confuse the 
hazards of working with the normal risks 
inherent in living. The composition of age 
groups according to kind of disability, the 
trend of reopened cases, and the increasing 
burden of lump-sum adjustments suggest a 
perversion of the objectives of workmen's 
compensation. Dr. Keiper concludes how- 
ever, that research and imagination by 
government, business and labor can solve 
the problem. All of these groups are 
dissatisfied at present, and with good 
reason. The book is available from the 
Commerce and Industry Association of New 
York, Inc., 99 Church St., New York 7, 
N. Y. at $1.50. 
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Tue Best Source or New Sates 
PERSONNEL is the college and university, 
according to 140 manufacturing companies 
participating in a survey recently completed 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The Board found that over half of 
these firms recruit new sales personnel right 
on the campus. Sixty companies cooperating 
in the survey report finding good sales 
material in other departments of their own 
organizations. In addition, NICB found 
that salesmen presently employed and other 
personnel within the company provide 
leads on possible new additions to the sales 
force in forty-two of the companies sur- 
veyed. Forty-three per cent of the companies 
give sales trainees at least one year's 
training, prior to full-time selling assign- 
ments. About two out of three companies 
report some form of continuing training for 
experienced salesmen. The information is 
contained in Good Salesmen Don't Just 
Happen, obtainable from the Division of 
Business Practices, National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 





An INpustr1AL HEALTH PROGRAM Is 
Vita To INDusTRIAL Procrgss, according 
to the American Institute of Management. 
In a report being distributed to its 12,000 
members, the Institute finds that there is 
still much to be done for the health of 
persons in industry. Emphasizing that good 
health is good business, the Institute 
Observes that a well-rounded, soundly 
administered industrial health program 
more than pays for itself in terms of 
reduced labor turnover, less absenteeism, 
reduced compensation premiums, and fewer 
cases of occupational disease. Other ad- 
vantages include reduced spoilage, improved 
morale, increased worker productivity, and 
a lengthened span of working years. The 
report points up the need for coordinated 
medical programs in industry. It makes up 
the December number of The Corporate 
Director, and may be obtained from the 
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American Institute of Management, 125 
East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 





TraINnING Directors Get A GOING 
Over in the November-December issue of 
the Journal of Industrial Training. 
‘Tomorrow's Training Director’’ is de- 
scribed by W. C. Christensen, Eli Lilly and 
Company, and president of the American 
Society of Training Directors. The purpose 
of training, he says, is to create in people 
desirable changes in knowledge, skill, atti- 
tude, and behavior. Some terms commonly 
used by training people are defined in the 
article. One of them: “‘A conference is a 
place where conversation is substituted for 
the dreariness of labor and the loneliness of 
thought"’. The Journal of Industrial Training 
is published by the American Society of 
Training Directors. 

Is ‘Communications’ a SacrED Cow? 
asks an article in the December issue of 
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Personnel Management, published in England 
by the Institute of Personnel Management. 
T. M. Higham, chief industrial psy- 
chologist, Rowntree and Co., Ltd., feels 
that ‘‘we are now rapidly reaching the 
stage where failures in human relations are 
ascribed to ‘poor communications’—no 
longer to failures of human beings.’” He 
thinks we are in danger of assuming that 
all problems can be solved by verbal means 
alone. Attempts to improve communica- 
tions by means of aids to clear speaking 
will not show much result unless what is 
said is of interest in the first place. When 
making a speech, as Winston Churchill has 
pointed out, what matters most is who you 
are, then how you say it, lastly what you 
say. The personal factor, the author con- 
cludes, is the most important in commu- 
nications. Information and publications 
officer of the Institute of Personnel Manage- 
ment is Miss E. M. Harris, who may be 
addressed at Management House, Hill St., 
London, W.1. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





West Coast TELEPHONE COMPANY, 
Everett, WasHincTon, publishes Crosstalk. 
The magazine is printed on 28 pages of 
coated paper, and illustrated with photo- 
graphs. L. A. Gritten is the editor. Most of 
the magazine is devoted to reports from the 
various branches. The November-December 
issue has a two-page article on the Separa- 
tion Study, by Darrell Duane. The article 
describes the study, and the different de- 
partments and persons working on it. 
Names of people are played up. 





Lewers AND Cooke, LiMiTED, puts out 
a pleasant little twelve-page magazine 
called Builders’ Family. The editor is Bar- 
bara Collins. Most of the space is devoted 
to news about employees, and accounts of 
activities, especially sports. An interesting 
feature is a column by the president of the 





company, E. L. Paris, in which he offers to 
answer employees’ questions. The column 
is also used for letters congratulating em- 
ployees on extra courtesy or helpfulness. 
Just one question, where is Lewers and 
Cooke? The address doesn’t appear any- 
where on the magazine, but there are some 
clues. References to the mainland, plus 
pictures and names of employees, indicate 
that the firm is located in Hawaii. Sen- 
tences like the following strengthen this 
conviction: “‘Approximately 3,000 kanes, 
wahines and keikis came to look and learn 
when L and C’s store-wide ‘Do It Yourself’ 
evening was held September 22. . . . There 
were balloons for all the keikis, and kau 
kau for everyone.’’ Another clue is the 
cover picture of man wearing a lei, with 
the caption Aloha, Bill. Please, Barbara, 
write and tell us where and what you are, 
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and translate those intriguing words we 
quoted. What in the world is ‘kau kau’’? 


ScoviILLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WaterBurY, CONNECTICUT, has sent us 
three copies of The Bulletin, published by 
the company for its employees. These three 
particular issues, for January, February 
and December, 1953, tell an interesting 
continued story. The first describes a 
Christmas party that the Philadelphia 
office gave in 1952 for a group of orphan 
children instead of for each other. ‘*We 
can't express all the things that happened 
to us, and inside us, at our first office 
Christmas party,’ wrote W. R. Pothier. 
‘But, whatever it was, we know we want 
to experience those feelings again... . We 
want to share our revelation with all of 
you because it was an experience too pre- 
cious not to be shared.”’ The February issue 
carries a picture of the children at the 
party and says, ‘‘The enthusiasm and 
interest with which Bill Pothier’s article 
was received leads us to believe that our 
Philadelphia group might well be starting 
a different trend in the way of Christmas 
office parties.’" The December issue gives 
the happy ending. The Philadelphia office 
decided to have the same kind of party 
again in 1953, ‘because all feel that the 
office party helped in adding real meaning 
to our personal celebrations at Christmas."’ 
In other Scoville offices, the December 
article reports, employees have dressed 
dolls, filled stockings, repaired toys, and 
helped send bundles to Korea. This is a 
heartwarming record of the true spirit of 
Christmas and an example of how good 
ideas can spread through the medium of 
an employee publication. The Bulletin is a 
four-page news sheet. The editor is Marga- 
ret E. Fenske. The address is 90 Mill Street, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 





CONTINENTAL Can Co. or New York, 
publishes Seattle's Report at Plant 31. Jack 
L. Rhines is editor of the informal ten-page 


report. Besides the usual news items about 
employees, the report carries a variety of 
short articles of general interest, presum- 
ably by employees. One is on gardening, 
one on winterizing the car, and another on 
a hobby. 

Tue First Nationat Bank oF AT- 
LANTA, GeoraiA, has a neat little magazine 
called the Five Pointer. Judging from a 
sketch on the cover, the five points refer 
to bank locations. The masthead of the 
publication is rather unusual. Instead of an 
editor, there is an editorial counsel, Howard 
P. Hildreth, and a Publication Advisory 
Committee, Winslow E. Pike, and McCoy 
C. Campbell, Jr., personnel officer. There is 
a long list of co-editors from various de- 
partments and branches of the bank. The 
statement on the masthead is, ‘The co- 
editors will welcome any news handed in 
by any employee. Items dealing particularly 
with your activities, your hobbies, your 
children, will be welcome. The purpose of 
this magazine is to help us become better 
acquainted with each other and to learn to 
know the bank and its ideals better.’ One 
page of the magazine is set aside for house- 
hold hints solicited from the readers. The 
make-up of the magazine is unusually 
pleasing, and there are some good sketches 
as well as photographs. 

SERVICE AsSOCIATION OF 
PittsBurGH staples together twelve clearly- 
printed sheets of news about employees. 
Pictures and sketches decorate the pages, 
and the Christmas number has a handsome 
three-color cover design on yellow paper. 
Health care for older people is the subject 
of an informative short article in the same 
issue. Domestic-minded employees have 
contributed favorite recipes for the holiday 
number. Baby pictures of well-known em- 
ployees make a nice puzzle feature labeled 
‘““Whozzit?’” Elizabeth Bachman is the 
editor. 


HosPITAL 
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Ouiver IRoN MINING Division, 
Unitep States STEEL CorPporaTION, reports 
in the December Ore, Iron and Men, on 
“Union and Management Cooperate in 
Hospital Fund Drive.’ A recent polio 
epidemic brought vividly to the attention 
of Hibbing residents the need for increased 
hospital facilities. $1,250,000 is necessary 
to provide about 1oo more beds in three 
new wings. United States Steel Workers 
Local 1663 has made a memorial donation 
of $2,000 which will provide a three-bed 
ward in one of the new wings. Heads of 
the union are co-operating in the individual 
employee subscription campaign which is 
now under way. The expansion fund com- 
mittee has urged that all industrial em- 
ployees in the area donate a day's wages 
per year for three years. Bob Burke is the 
editor of Ore, Iron and Men. 





CoLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PERSONNEL 
AssociaTION has put a new cover on Cupa 
News. It is an abstract design composed of 
geometrical figures. The publication is 
mimeographed, with the exception of two 
pages of off-set printing on which photo- 
graphs also appear. A picture of people 
squinting into the sun bears the caption, 


‘‘How many can you name?’’ The person 
who can identify the largest number of 
people in the picture (participants in the 
annual conference of the organization) will 
win a prize. Frank A. Ives is the editor. 

STANDARD O11, Company oF CALIFOR- 
NIA gets quite an international flavor into 
its monthly, The Standard Oiler. A seagoing 
salesman describes his tanker cruise to 
Alaska in an article, ‘‘Fuel for Alaska."’ 
Every month seems like Christmas to 
Francesca, according to another article, 
which describes what hap;ened when one 
Standard Oiler ‘adopted’ an Italian war 
orphan. This is another example of Christ- 
mas giving that pays interest to the giver 
through the years. A section called ‘Behind 
the Scenes,’’ on the first page, informs 
readers that “‘at the recent annual conven- 
tion for Pacific Coast industrial editors, 
your magazine was presented the Over-all 
Excellence Award for 1953 in competition 
with all employee magazines on the Pacific 
Coast. In addition, special awards were re- 
ceived for the best layout of a story, layout 
of a whole issue, pictorial story, recreation 
photo and industrial photo.’’ Congratula- 
tions to editor William H. Jones, and the 
Standard Oiler. 


(Conference Calendar—continued from page 362) 


7-8 Houston, Texas. Rice Hotel 


Southwest Area Conference. Industrial Relations. Mr. Leonard Pattillo, 
Publicity Chairman, Texas Manufacturers Assn., M&M Bldg., Houston. 


Washington, D. C. Statler Hotel 
Society For Personnel Administration. Annual Conference. P. O. Box 266, 


Washington 4, D. C. 


New York. Waldorf-Astoria 


National Industrial Conference Board. General Session. 247 Park Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. Jefferson Hotel & Kiel Auditorium 
National Office Management Association. 35th International Conference. 
NOMA, 132 West Chelton Avenue, Phila. 44, Pa. 


East Lansing, Mich. Michigan State College. Union Buildin 
Michigan State College. Fourteenth Workshop Conference. Paul L. Moore, 
Head, Dept. Business and Industry, Michigan State College. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


PgrsonNet ApMINisTRATION: Ability to plan, organize, and 
supervise. Seeking executive training program, desire special- 
ize procedures and training. Ambitious, thrive on responsi- 
biliry and hard work, cost conscious, employee centered, 
emphasize efficiency and production. AB Degree, courses in 
Personnel Management, Applied Psychology, constant re- 
search and study all aspects management and personnel. Age 
34, married, presently employed, available now. Resume on 
request. Reply Box 232. 


Lasor Reations AssisTaNT: 3 years experience as consultant 
to management in varied manufacturing industries. Major 
work has been in contract negotiations, arbitrations, and 
NLRB proceedings. Experienced in wage and salary admin- 
istration. Interested in staff level position with multiplant 
manufacturer. Attorney. Master's Degree in Labor Law. Age 
30. Will relocate and travel. Box 235. 


Inpustr1aL Retations—Lecat Counsex: Attorney, over § 
yrs. experience negotiations, arbitration, wage and salary 
administration, supervisory training, policy development; 
general corporate legal background. Presently assistant to 
personnel vice president multi-plant 150,000 employee East- 
ern firm. Desire position of increasing responsibility. Re- 
locate. Reply Box 254. 


PersONNBL ResRarcH: 2 years experience in job analysis, 1 
year vocational counseling, 3 years engineering research. 
Seeking challenging position in personnel psychology with 
emphasis on analytical and technical skills rather than ad- 
ministrative skills. Columbia MA. Age 30. Married. Prefer 
northeast. Reply Box 257. 


InpustriAL Revations: Eight years experience as Personnel 
Supervisor in the Electrical Industry in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Full staff responsibility in Personnel functions. Includes 
Plant Dispensary and Plant Newspaper. Prior experience 
seven years in newspaper editorial work. Prefer eastern loca- 
tion. Resume on request. Reply Box 258. 


InpustriaL RgLaTions: 4 yrs. experience in organizing and 
supervising personnel and public relations. Seeking execu- 
tive training with corresponding responsibility in personnel 
or related field. South or Southwest location. Married vet- 
eran, age 28 with B.A. degree. Reply Box 259 


Natronat Lasor Retations Boarp Frecp Examiner: Desires 
position in industry. Broad experience with Taft-Hartley 
Act, Wage & Hour Law and Wage Stabilization. Practical 
understanding of employer problems under these laws and 
of human relation factors in the employer-union relation- 
ship. Reply Box 261. 


Advertisements will be accepted for this page at 25 cents a line for one insertion; 1 


$8 characters per line 
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Inpustriat Revations: Prefer labor relations or wage and 
salary administration. Over 3 years experience all phases as 
Personnel Manager, small plant. Age 28, married, I.R. de- 
gree. Present salary $6,000. Resume upon request. Reply 
Box 263. 





Inpusrriat Revations: 11 years diversified and progressively 
responsible experience in wage administration, placement, 
recruitment, Management consultation, teaching. Age 36, 
married. 1 child. Prefer Midwest or West coast. Box 264. 





ADMINISTRATION: 
Over three years experience as psychologist and personnel 
officer in general medical hospital. Total five years experience 
in broad personnel program. M.A. degree in psychology. 
Age 34. Will relocate. Reply Box 265. 


PgrsONNEL ADMINISTRATION—HosPITAL 


I Have 40 Propuctive, Creative Ygars Angap in which 
to grow and contribute to your company’s growth. NOW, 
I offer 2-1/2 years rounded personnel experience, ability, 
ambition and top potential. Presently employed as employ- 
ment Supervisor in manufacturing plant of 2,000 employees. 
BA Psychology, Personnel. Age 29. Married. Reply Box 267. 


Lapor Rexations Assistant: 814 years diversified experience 
includes: analysis of wage and salary rates, job classification 
systems, and other labor data; research and advice to parties 
on content and administration of labor contracts, settlement 
of specific disputes and grievances, formulation of personnel 
and labor relations policies, and interpretation of labor 
legislation; writing and editing statistical and expository 
labor relations bulletins and other labor education materials 
directed both to management and labor. M.A. Sociology, 
minors psychology and economics, Colorado College, Phi 
Beta Kappa. Career woman, age 35, single, excellent health; 
willing to relocate and travel; available on short notice. Full 
resume on request. Salary open. Reply Box 268. 


InpustriaL Retations: BA, MBA. 2 years labor relations 
consulting plus some experience as Personnel Manager, Staff 
Assistant and in training work. Published book and articles 
on Industrial Relations subjects. Desire position in union rela- 
tions or wage and salary administration with growing firm. 
Reply Box 269. 





PgeRsONNEL ADMINISTRATION: A valuable assistant or staff 
member. 7 years experience in interviewing, testing, coun- 
seling, and placement. Stable, progressive employment his- 
tory. Now doing graduate study in personnel administration. 
Available in June. Married, one child. Prefer Virginia, North 
Carolina, or adjacent states. Reply Box 270. 


% discount for two insertions; 10% off for three insertions or more. Average 





a plan proving unucuaily ¢ 
editors covered it for 1 - 


an indexed set of filing guides (a real timesaver for executives). To give you on 


to features you will receive in the Service, complimentary copies of those liste 
are available for the asking. No obligation, of course. 
































‘Fascinating autobiography” 


—BuRTON CRANE in New York Times. 


THE WHOLE MAN GOES TO WORK 


by Henry L. Nunn, Former President, Nunn-Bush Shoe Company 


The personal story of a remarkable business leader who has pioneered boldly 
in the betterment of industrial relations and made important contributions to 
the thinking and practice of American business. Describes in detail the opera- 
tion of the unique Nunn-Bush 52-pay-checks-a-year plan, as well as other 
aspects of the company’s efforts to achieve industrial democracy. 


“The absorbing story of a personnel pioneer, now retired, to whom his busi- 
ness seems to have been life itself . . . If you like to keep up with worthwhile 
books in the field, this is one you must not miss.”- -Personnel Journal. 


“Every businessman who is responsible in any degree for the development 
or the execution of labor relations policy should certainly read this book.” 
—MAXEY JARMAN, Chairman, General Shoe Corporation. $3.00 


THE IMPACT OF STRIKES 


Their Social and Economic Costs 
By Neil W. Chamberlain, Yole Labor and Management Center, When is a “national emer- 


gency” strike seriously costly to the public? From an examination of the impact of 
actual strikes in three major industries — coal, railroads and steel — this book 
develops systematic standards for determining the public cost of a nation-wide 
strike. It offers an important new proposal for realistic legislation and action to 
safeguard the interests of both the public and the parties involved in future labor- 
management conflicts. $4.00 


NO SALE, NO JOB 


The Economics of American Prosperity 


By Alexander R. Heron, Vice President, Crown Zellerbach Corporation. “. . . the work of one 
of the West’s great personnel pioneers... often referred to as the ‘decn of per- 
sonnel men.’ . . . If you will talk to your workers about jobs, wages and about 
business, read this book first as a thought-provoking guide on what to say and how 
to say it."—Western Personnel Management Bulletin. $3.00 


EXECUTIVE LEADERSHIP 


An Appraisal of a Manager in Action 


By Chris Argyris, Yale Labor and Management Center. “The fact that this is a record of 
what actually happened in a real plant makes this book more than a mere exposi- 
tion of theory. It is a documented insight."—Advanced Management. “A fascinat- 
ing study of the ingredients of leadership.”—N. Y. Times. $2.50 


At your bookstore or from 


49 E Sord St Now York 16, N.Y. 
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